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ARCHITECTS 
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“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


author at the time of his death, has been com- 

pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 

is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers, It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“legacy to the young people.” The volume contains 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
II. 

THE aim of all education should be the arousing, 
strengthening, and cultivation of the religious sense— 
the sense that brings the soul of man into ever more 
living unity with God, and hence with nature and 
humanity. CoRNELIA J. SHOEMAKER. 


From her paper, ‘‘ Religious Culture in the Home,’’ read 
at the Conference at Richmond, Ind., 1898. 


THE CENTURIES’ BOOK. 
Gop is not dumb that he should speak no more ; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, "tis thy soul is poor ; 
There towers the Mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends, 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder'’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


ISAAC PENINGTON.' 


BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
( Continued from last week.) 
AFTER her husband’s death in 1643, Lady Springett 
went from one sect to another, seeking everywhere 
for reality and experience, and finding everywhere 
much talk and volumes of theology, but not the Pres- 
ence of God. Then she tried the gay world, in de- 
spair of the religious one, and her strongest emotion 
was hatred of being too “‘ pious.” A violent reaction 
had set in against the outward profession of religion. 
She became what is now called agnostic, and very 
miserable. She would flee at times with only Guli 
and her maid into country seclusion, there to give 
way to the haunting depression which formed the 
inextinguishable background of her gaieties. One 
stand-by alone remained. The first text she had 
ever really cared for seemed to hold like an anchor: 
—‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness for they shall be filled.” And now and 
then, in a dream, or in answer to a quiet waiting for 
guidance, she could feel herself still in the hands of 
Infinite Goodness. She was an agnostic whose hon- 





1 Address given at the Friends’ Summer School, Manchester, 
England, Ninth 


month, 1899. 
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est doubt carried great faith in solution, a sceptic 


made by revulsion from dogma. She had dropped 
prayer, ‘‘ because I feared I could not call God 
Father in truth, and I durst not mock Him as with a 
form.” 

In this condition she was when she met and mar- 
ried Isaac Penington, and the two solitary wander- 
ers, too good and truthful for any church they 
could find, and, though apparently in the world, yet 
not of it, set about their quest for God hand in hand. 
They would have to do without a religion till the 
Lord taught them one. 

They shortly heard of a new people called 
Quakers, but as in later days, the intellectual present- 
ment which our Society made of its faith did not com- 
mend it. Mary Penington heard of them as a peo- 
ple in the North, who used “thee” and ‘‘thou,” and 
she saw a book written about the plain language by 
George Fox, which, she adds, ‘‘ I thought very ridicu- 
lous.” She wished, nevertheless, that she could slip 
into one of their meetings unknown, and then she 
would know by their prayers whether they were of 
the Lord or not. Isaac Penington, referring probably 
to the same writings, said he cast a slight eye upon 
them and disdained them. 

Then came the first interview with a Quaker. In 
Mary Penington’s words: ‘‘ One day, as my husband 
and I were walking in a park, a man that had fora 
little time frequented the Quakers’ meetings, saw us 
as he rode by, in our gay, vain apparel. He spoke to 
us about our pride, at which I scoffed, saying, ‘ Hea 
public preacher, indeed ! preaching on the highways !’ 
He turned back again, saying he had a love for my 
husband, seeing grace in hislooks. He drew nigh to 
the pales, and spoke of the light and grace of God 
that had appeared to all men. My husband and he 
having engaged in discourse, the man of the house 
coming up invited the stranger in. He was but 
young, and perceiving my husband was too able for 
him in the fleshly wisdom, said he would bring a man 
next day who would better answer all his questions 
and objections.” (How great might have been the 
loss to the world had not this unknown and inconsid- 
erable young man been immediately faithful to a 
sense of duty.) He tried to bring George Fox, but 
was only able to get hold of Thomas Curtis and Wil- 
liam Simpson. “ Their solid and weighty carriage 
struck a dread over me, for they came in the author- 
ity and power of the Lord to visit us.’”” Thomas 
Curtis impressed upon them the truth, “ If any man 
will do His will he shall know of the doctrine.” This 
struck on Mary Penington’s conscience, she believing 
that she would have to give up many of her practices 
before she would be able to receive and understand 
what they laid down as their principles. 
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Thus was the chink made through which could 
be seen the full blaze of enlightenment to be had 
when the door was opened. And the opening was 
dependent on the old condition, ‘‘ Do all you know.” 
It is an awesome command. She had a terrible time, 
but she dare not but obey. Here came in the glori- 
ous and sufficient reward for her previous spiritual 
wrestlings. She was already a trained spirit, and fell 
into the word of command when it was plainly-heard. 
But for many months the struggle lasted. Her duty 
called her, apparently, to abandon her sucial habits 
and her friends, and cross the wishes of her relations. 
These things, however, she did; and then she re- 
ceived strength to attend some meetings of the de- 
spised Friends. ‘I found they were truly of the 
Lord, and my heart owned them and honored them.” 

Her husband’s description of his path to Quaker- 
ism is different. It was not that he had anything of 
self in his will not already surrendered ; it was again 
the intellectual poverty of the Society that was a 
stumbling block. He says: 

‘ As I remember, at the very first they reached to 
the life of God in me, which life answered their voice, 
and caused a great love in me to spring to them ; but 
still in my reasonings with them, and disputes alone 
(in my mind) concerning them, I was very far off 
from owning them. Yea, the more I conversed 
with them, the more I seemed in my understanding 
and reason to get over them, and to trample them 
under my feet as a poor, weak, silly, contemptible 
generation, who had some smatterings of truth in 
them, and some honest desires towards God, but very 
far off from the clear and full understanding of his 
way and will. And this was the effect of almost 
every discourse with them. They still reached my 
heart, and I felt them in the secrets of my soul ; 
which caused the love in me always to continue, yea, 
sometimes to increase towards them; but daily my 
understanding got more and more over them, and 
therein I daily more and more despised them.”’ 

Then came an invitation to meet George Fox, and 
attend the famous general Yearly Meeting at John 
Crook’s in Bedfordshire, at Whitsuntide, 1658, where 
he was to be present, and several thousand Friends 
came for three days. The human deliverer was at 
hand. It enables us to take the spiritual measure of 
the founder of Quakerism, that when his spirit met a 
spirit so strong, so disciplined, so pure as that of 
Isaac Penington, it was George Fox who came to 
overpower and to save. “ Many sons have done val- 
iantly, but thou excellest them all.” Much of George 
Fox's sermon is given in his Journal. Isaac Pening- 
ton tells of the crisis of his life thus : 

“T felt the presence and power of the Most High 
among them, and words of Truth from the Spirit of 
Truth reaching to my heart and conscience, opening 
my state as in the presence of the Lord. Yea, I did 
not only feel words and demonstrations from without, 

but I felt the dead quickened, the seed raised, inas- 
much that my heart (in the certainty of light and 
clearness of true sense) said, ‘ This is he, this is he, 
there is no other, this is he whom I have waited for 
and sought after from my childhood, who was al- 
ways near me, and had often begotten life in my 
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heart, but I knew him not distinctly, nor how to re- 
ceive him, or dwell with him. And then in this sense 
(in the melting and breakings of my spirit) was I 
given up to the Lord, to become his, both in waiting 
for the further revealing of his seed in me, and to 
serve him in the life and power of his seed. 
Some may desire to know what I have at last met 
with? I answer, / have met with the Seed. Under- 
stand that word, and thou wilt be satisfied and in- 
quire no further. I have met with my God: I have 
met with my Saviour, and he hath not been present 
with me without his salvation, but I have felt the 
healings drop upon my soul from under his wings. 
I have met with the true knowledge, the knowledge 
of life. . I have met with the Seed’s Father, and 
in the Seed I have felt Him my Father. . . I 
have met with the Seed’s faith, which hath done and 
doth that which the faith of man can never do. I 
have met with the true birth, with the birth which is 
heir of the Kingdom. I have met with the true 
peace, the true righteousness, the true holiness, the 
true rest of the soul, the everlasting habitation which 
the redeemed dwell in; and I know all these to be 
and am capable of no donbt, dispute, 
or reasoning in my mind about them.” 

I have felt bound to let Isaac Penington tell the 
story of this crisis and redemption in his own words ; 
yet they are words not easy, as words, to follow. 
They cannot tell you their secret, these mystics, 
though they try. ‘I have met with the Seed.” It 
requires a knowledge of the subject matter, as well as 
of the tongue of the country, before we can translate 
Isaac Penington into terms of our own experience. 
Nor will their words do for us. The words record- 
ing our story will probably be quite different. We 
speak, for instance, of being worried by Pessimism. 
Isaac Penington puts it : ‘‘ The cruel oppressor roared 
upon me, and made me feel the bitterness of his cap- 
tivity, while he had any power; yea, the Lord was 
far from my help and from the voice of my roaring.” 

Nevertheless as each fresh generation finds itself 
awe struck, in the intimate presence of its own spir- 
itual nature, and of a spiritual nature greater than its 
own, it tells ever, in its own way, of the same path to 
spiritual illumination. All the mystics tell us that 
that way is in the submission of our lower appetites 
to our higher nature, in the plasticity of the raw ma- 
terial of the selfish animal to the artist hand of the 
great Craftsman. 

By the “ Seed” Isaac Penington and George Fox 
meant what Drummond meant by Biogenesis, viz :— 
that religious experience is really a life and a growth, 
that we are not most correctly regarded, (say), as cis- 
terns to be filled or as rough surfaces to be smoothed, 
but as plants of a heavenly planting, organisms who 
absorb sunlight and rain, and need to be pruned and 
tended, and have our seasons of autumnal harvest and 
winter quietude, of the constant rebirths of spring, 
and of summer’s warmth of sunshine and wealth of 
flowers. 

The breakings up and the painful renunciations 
which precede and accompany this organic develop- 
ment may be likened to the breaking of the clods, the 
relentless straight line of the ploughshare, the finer 
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tions of the harrow, and above all, to frequent 
weeding. Weeding is the essential characteristic 
which makes a garden a garden, and our call is to 
weed always—most in spring’s sweet growing time of 
consciously dawning power, and all through summer’s 
climacteric. The analogy of the seed is instructive, 
too, inasmuch as seeds must not be dug up to find 
whether they are growing, and we must allow for the 
quiescence of periods of recuperation, away in a 
desert place to rest awhile. Nor must we fret and 
fidget for frequent times of ecstasy and rapt joy. No 
organism could bear the strain for long, or feel the joy. 

Nor, again, are we helped much in our own 
growth by becoming authorities on spiritual horticul- 
ture, on the agriculture chemistry of souls, nor on the 
laws of heavenly meteorology. All such learning is, 
in measure, interesting and helpful, but it is bookish- 
ness, not vitality ; it is science, not life. 

Such, then, expanded in modern fashion, was the 
burden of all Isaac Penington’s works. The en- 
lightenment of 1658 lasted him the rest of his life— 
twenty-one years spent in enduring hardness in the 
outward. He never swerved, never doubted again. 
His special work after this was to point out to relig- 
ious people, out of the fulness of his own experience, 
the insufficiency of the theological and the ritual part 
of organized religion, the essential importance of the 
inward life, and the reality of the inward light. This 
we find to be the ever recurrent assertion of all living 
religions, filling their varying doctrines with whatever 
meaning they may have. 

( To be continued.) 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 3.—First MontTH 21, 1900. 

THE FIRST CAPTIVITY — Continued. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Let not your prophets that be in the midst 
of you, and your diviners, deceive you.— 
Jeremiah, xxix., 8. 

Scripture Reading, Jer., xxix., 1-32. 

Ir the prophets felt that Jehovah’s interest was cen- 
tered on Palestine and upon the Jewish nation; if 
they saw but dimly the possibility that his care could 
follow them apart from his land and his nation, how 
was it with the exiles at large? It was impossible for 
them all at once to change the point of view which 
had been that of their forefathers for many genera- 
tions. Their only alternative from despair lay in a 
belief that their exile was only temporary. Jerusalem 
still endured ; a son of David still occupied its throne. 
Judah had seen the fall of her enemies of Philistia, of 
Damascus, of Assyria, after temporary triumphs. 
Surely this scourge too would pass away, and Jeru- 
salem, purified by misfortune, would rise triumphant. 
There were not wanting prophets who encouraged 
this view, bound up though it was with the contracted 
view of God’s nature. And the pity of it all is that 
the voices which prophesied smooth things seemed, 
on the face of things, to be the voices of patriotism 
also, and of supreme faith in their God. What won- 
der when prophets disagreed if the hearts of the peo- 
ple went out to him who proclaimed for them a return 
to their homes and a renewal of God’s favor? No 
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doubt there were few who accepted the words of 
those whom time has shown to have correctly read 
the course of coming events. ‘‘ Hananiah, the son of 
Azzur the prophet, spake ‘ in the presence 
of all the people, saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, saying, I have broken the 
yoke of the king of Babylon. Within two full years 
will I bring again into this place. . Jeconiah, 
king of Judah, with all the captives of Judah.” This 
took place in the Temple at Jerusalem. (Jer. xxviii., 
1-4.) ‘‘Then the prophet Jeremiah said unto the 
prophet Hananiah in the presence of all the priests 

and people, Amen: the Lord do so;”’ but 
later, after further and fuller revelation, Jeremiah 
returns with the statement, “the Lord hath not sent 
thee ; but thou makest this people to trust in a lie.” 
(Jer. xxviii.,6 and 15. See also Jer. xxix., 8,9.) 
Doubtless, what took place in Jerusalem took place 
also among the captives in Babylon. Ezekiel says to 
‘the prophets of Israel,” ‘‘ Because ye speak vanity 
and see lies, therefore behold I am against you, saith 
the Lord God. My hand shall be against the pro- 
phets who have idle visions and divine lies.” (Ez, 
xiii., 8, 9.) 

It could not but be a time of great trial for the 
exiles,—one calculated to unsettle all preconceived 
ideas. The very landscape was a new one. The 
great flat plains of Babylonia were substituted for the 
mountain and valley lands of their Judean home. 
How much this meant to them of heartsickness and 
loneliness we may infer from the constant allusions 
to the mountains in the Hebrew poetry dealing with 
the deepest feelings of the inner life: ‘‘ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him who bringeth 
good tidings.”’ ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” It was from 
Sinai that Jehovah gave the law; it was from Nebo 
that Moses beheld the promised land; it was from 
the heights of Zion that the Holy City looked out 
upon a land of mountains. The Temple of Jehovah 
was far from them. Was it possible that their God 
could hear them in this distant land in the very 
shadow of other temples erected to strange and hostile 
gods? Would not Jehovah, even if he did hear them, 
turn away in anger when he marked the lack of 
incense, of the blood of sacrifice? They were few 
and feeble in the midst of unfriendly multitudes. It 
was impossible to resign themselves to such conditions 
when they knew that Jerusalem still stood, that the 
smoke still rose from the Temple courts, that the 
sacrifice still bled on the sacred altar. They still 
remained in close connection with their kinsmen left 
behind in Judea. In Jeremiah, xxix., we have a letter 
from the prophet to the exiles in which he urges them 
to accept the conditions of their lot, to take no part 
in schemes looking toward a speedy return; this 
counsel was enforced by the formula of prophecy, 
“Thus sayeth the Lord’’: “Build ye houses and 
dwellinthem ; and plant ye gardens and eat the fruit 
of them. . . . And seek the peace of the city 
whither I have caused you to be carried away captive, 
and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the peace thereof 
shall ye have peace.” Ezekiel added to this counsel 
all the strength of his personal influence. Again and 
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again he assured those about him that Jerusalem 
must fall, that Judza must be destroyed. But so 
long as the city stood they “preached to deaf ears. 
A strange optimism possessed the minds of the exiles. 
They were confident even when the city was invested 
by the Chaldeans that it could not fall. 

From Amos down, the prophets seemed to have 
preached in vain; the people could not take in their 
conception of Jehovah as an absolutely moral being, 
who, just because they were his people, must visit 
their iniquities upon them.”’ (Davidson.) 

Their hopes were thus destined to be overthrown. 
The city fell and was destroyed, the Temple was laid 
waste, fireand sword devastated the land. Optimism 
is not always wisdom. True patriotism does not 
always consist in supporting the administration. The 
voice of history does not strengthen the claim of the 
mere conformist. 

There is, indeed, a show of wisdom in the view 
that the reformer who cannot accomplish what he will 
should join himself with the plans he cannot defeat, 
should give up the protest which the world will not 
hear, Thus shall he become the leaven of the mass, 
eventually “leavening the whole lump;’’ thus shall 
he avoid “loss of influence.” The whole record of 
the prophets is against such temporizing policy. The 
leaven of the reformer is his protest—his plan. When 
he lays it aside he has no leavening power. His 
influence lies wholly in his support of that which is 
revealed to him as righteousness. He may /ide his 
failure by conformity, but he does not thereby gain 
influence. When the swimmer, struggling against 
the rapids which would sweep him to destruction, 
yields and goes down with the stream, he might, if he 
did not see the rocks below him, lose the sense of 
impotence which possessed him when he failed to 
make headway against the stream, but he does not 
therefore gain strength. The prophets seemed to 
fail; but the faithfulness of their message and the 
provings of time made them the masters of the 
generations which came after them—sometimes even 


larger other eyes than ours. He is not the leader of 
a sect or the fugleman of a party. He estimates us 
not by our achievement of orthodoxy, but by our 
struggle for goodness. To him who believes in 
Christ and in his righteousness, and in a God of light 
and love, difference and agreement on this petty point 
or that petty point of ritual or doctrine are as trifles 
—the mere provincialism of ignorance and pride. 
Every bigot in exact proportion to his feebleness and 
ignorance revels in the exacerabation of differences ; 
but just in proportion as a man loves God and is like 
God does he emerge into an upper air, where the 
divisions between churches do not run and the noise 
of controversy cannot penetrate.—[F. W. Farrar. ] 
s¢€ 

He alone is trustworthy who stands by his work, 
ready to acknowledge his failures or wear the laurels 
of success with the beautiful composure of an honest 
man who has done his best.—7Zhomas K. Beecher. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE BLUENOSES. 
( Continued from last week.) 
THERE is a great underlying condition upon which all 
the Fundy towns live and move and have their 
being. This condition is the tide which rises twice 
daily at Yarmouth to a height of sixteen feet, floating 
all craft and filling the harbor tothe brim. At low 
water falling,— 


‘« Leaving my wealthy Andrew docked in sands,”’ 


leaving a fringe of brown bladder-wrack on all the 
rocks, and exposing the slimy piles at the wharves, 
the water sinking into a narrow channel, leaving in 
the sun hundreds of acres of shining sandy reaches, 
grown with marine flat-grass, where the booted clam- 
digger comes with rake and basket and gathers bait 
to entice larger spoil out of the deep sea. 

In each local enterprise,—the deep sea fishing, 
the departure of sailing ships, the gathering of kelp, 
the shooting of birds, the digging of clams, and the 
haul of herring seines,—always the tide is consulted. 
The ebb and flow sways by a great time-table de- 
pendent on the laws regulating the relations of bodies 
in space, which laws the cunning human mind has 
penetrated, reduced, and made practical and printed 
for the benefit of the average mundane understanding 
as columns of figures in all the Fundy papers. 

The fishing in Fundy is a fruitful source of occu- 
pation to the inhabitants and a pleasant diversion to 
the summer visitor. The seas are indeed rich. I 
had good luck the three trips I took. The first time 
the day was calm and bright and the Fawn, her one 
big sail set full, ploughed her way easily westward 
into about eighteen fathoms of water three miles west 
of the light. We let our lines down; I, in the 
shadow of the sail, hauled in some large and ugly 
cod, and indeed hada good share of thecatch. It 
was only toward the last of the sport that the ladies 
of the party each secured some good-sized cod, draw- 
ing them in over the gunwale with exclamations of 
delight at the new experience. 

The largest cod caught by the party weighed 
nearly eight pounds. Any above five pounds, Captain 
Weddleton told us, were considered good marketable 
fish. 

The second party went a little later—three young 
men. The harbor looked invitingly smooth, but we 
were not yet down to the light-house when we saw 
the fishing-boats that had started early for bottoms 
far out at sea, returning under all their canvas, since 
no fishing was to be had on account of the rough 
water. 

There was a stiff breeze and we stayed outside 
for a sail,—kept gaily rocking for an hour, one of us 
seated on top of the small cabin, one in front of the 
fore-mast keeping a good grip on the halyards, the 
third, not quite so buoyant as the other two, staying 
conveniently near the gunwale ; and all the while the 
Mildred lightly dipped into the hollows and rode the 
crests, headed seaward before the wind. At length 
we demanded lines of Captain Carty, and he guided 
us into quieter water under Jebogue to a favored spot 
of sea. We went home with a fairer string of cod 
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and cunners than any other boat took in that day. 
We had to drift, as the rough sea and stiff breeze did 
not permit our anchoring,—and we passed over 
depths, where for a few minutes the fish bit fast and 
hungrily. Could we but have stopped above these 
schools our luck would have been assured. 

The third party, also of three young men, went 
again in Captain Weddleton’s boat, the Fawn. It 
seemed dangerously rough outside. The sea came 
into the harbor in long, low swells, and the wind was 
so high we had to reef. No fishing boats were seen 
outside even at low tide. When we met the open sea 
it was wild and capricious. Each swell striking on 
our starboard made the /awz tremble and lurch and 
sent a shower of spray over us which would have 
drenched us were it not for suits of tarpaulin oppor- 
tunely produced by the careful Captain from his store 
in the hold. We enjoyed the sail, but the old Captain 
at length persuaded us to keep dry by going back 
into the harbor. So we put about, sailed in, and 
anchored under the light to catch pollock. The 
pollock is a handsome silvery fish of a perfect spindle 
shape. I can never again think of fish in the abstract, 
for the pollock—such as we caught under the light— 
fulfils my ideal of a perfect fish. They come of as- 
sorted sizes, big ones in the deep sea, little ones in 
the harbor. The largest one we caught was less than a 
foot long—but we took fifty, varying the catch by a 
couple of hake, some cunners, a young cod, and by 
two hideous, big-mouthed, spiny, spotted toad-fish, 
which might have been drawn up from the black and 
awful depths of the mythical river Styx. 

So we fished under the light. The southern point 
of Cape Fourchot, on which the light is built, is a 
little land seemingly made for two purposes, the 
light-house and the artist. It is a jutting of high gray 
rocks up which the sea boils and breaks and dashes, 
—rocks of a bleak and forbidding aspect, dangerous 
to ships, yet bearing tenderly in their higher crevices 
sea-plantain, eye-bright, purple asters, and handsome 
seaside golden-rod,—bearing delicate grasses and 
cinque-foils, known only to the northern sea coast 
and the mountain tops. 

On the high ground of the point is the large 
octagonal light-house tower, the top of which can be 
seen from all the sea and country round. The keeper's 
house is low, built to withstand winter and sea. His 
chimney draught can be shifted to suit the wind, else 
on some days he would have all smoke and no fire. 
Our reconnoitering party came upon the house un- 
observed and found the keeper’s wife up on the roof 
turning the chimney draught to leeward. When she 
observed us she hastily descended the ladder (which 
seemed a permanent fixture), retired into her house, 
and was seen no more. 

A frame passage-way led from the house to the 
base of the light, and from thence we ascended through 
three tiers of storage rooms ; oil, ropes, glass, paints, 
viburnum brooms, and needed tools, we saw and 
passed, and came into the light itself. 

The keeper showed us his domain with the greatest 
courtesy,—his stores, the revolving lamps, and the two 
huge fog whistles, for the use of which two steam 
boilers are kept constantly going. The moment the 


day watch—there is always one on watch—cannot 
see Green Island, a few miles down the bay, he sets 
the whistles going, for when a heavy fog creeps in the 
lights are useless, one cannot see a rod, and even the 
hoarse voice of the whistles cannot penetrate far 
through the dense vapor curtain that wraps the ocean 
and the land. 

Life seemed easy to a causal visitor at the light, 
but Keeper Doane told us that it kept two hands 
constantly busy. These two keep the light and the 
whistles in order besides doing the painting for the 
light-house property. A small salary has to be shared 
between two families, who, through the winter months 
are often obliged to live in isolation for weeks at a 
time, kept prisoners by the severe storms that rage 
about the Cape. Great seas, Doane told us, wash 
over the point in the high wind storms, sometimes 
dashing two fathom up against the shingles of his 
stronghold, and washing completely over lower parts 
of the Cape, which are green and blossoming in 
summer. We were shown a well of the clearest 
water on our way up the Cape, by the path which 
took us to the home of a native, where we were to 
dine. The table linen in this isolated cottage was 
scrupulously clean, the housewife cheerful, and the 
coffee excellent. On our menu were lobster boiled 
and lobster salad, beside salted cod cut in squares 
like cheese ; and we were shown some prized heirloom 
china which might have been the envy of many a less 
provincial dame. 

Philadelphia. E. NEwLin WILLIAMS. 
(Conclusion to follow.) 








Home.—Home means rest, familiarity, love, truth, 
a fruitful waste of time, self-forgetfulness, a thousand 
acts of happy self-sacrifice. It is the true life, the 
end-in-itself, for which almost everything else is a 
mere instrument or preparation. It is old-fashioned 
doctrine, but none the less true. The real test of 
what a man verily is, is his home-life. The man who 
cares nothing for home, who does nothing to make 
home happy, who is forever longing for new faces and 
new scenes, may not necessarily be vicious, but he is 
‘“‘in a parlous state,” and the ready prey for the great 
enemy of souls. And the wife who cannot make a 
home may be very beautiful and very brilliant, ‘“‘ the 
observed of all observers,’’ the “‘ belle’”’ of her city, the 
best know name in “society,” but after all, she lacks 
that something, that pearl of great price, without which 
she comes short of a true womanliness.—[The 
Churchman. | 

d>¢€ 

THE voice of our whole nature properly inter- 
preted is a cry after higher existence. The restless 
activity of life is but a pressing forward toward a ful- 
ness of good not to be found on earth, and indicates 
our destination for a state more brightly beautiful 
than we now can conceive.— Channing. 

3€ 

PATIENCE is fortitude fixed in faith, endurance 
lighted up with hope. If heroism is courage in 
activity, then patience is courage in repose.— Christian 
Instructor. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, Igoo. 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP. 


Quire nearly akin to a subject recently referred to in 
this column, the trials and difficulties of the pastoral 
system, is another matter which we find presented 
just now in one of the widely-circulated magazines. 
This second subject is that of the troubles which are 
experienced by congregations in maintaining music as 
part of their *‘ service.” 

The writer on this theme is no less a person than 
‘Tan Maclaren,” Dr. John Watson, of Liverpool, who 
stands of course as one of the most representative 
men in the professional ministry, and whose testi- 
mony concerning the experiences of congregations 
of the usual Protestant sort is not to be disputed. 
His article appears in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

It is quite remarkable, then, to observe what Dr. 
Watson says as to the influence which the introduc- 
tion of music into the “ service’’ exerts. The ordinary 
view of those who approve it is that it softens, refines, 
uplifts—in other words that it exercises a distinctly 
helpful influence on the Christian progress of those 
who employ it. It is on this ground, no doubt, that 
the argument for the use of music as a form of wor- 
ship must rest. 

But Dr. Watson by no means speaks in this way. 
He is discussing particularly the organ in church, and 
all he says discourages its introduction. He speaks 
of its cost, and of the better uses to which the 
money might be put. Then he describes,—in a 
semi-satirical and partly humorous manner, to cover 
what otherwise might seem severity,—the congrega- 
tional troubles that are apt to accompany the organ 
and the organist. The latter he says, is a peculiar 
person, not one of ordinary mould; he cannot be 
spoken to by the pastor, or by others in authority, in 
a plain and straightforward way, or his feelings will 
be hurt, he will resign, he will spread the story of his 
So peculiar is the 
influence of his music upon himself that, Dr. Watson 
says, ‘it is impossible to teach him anything ; it is an 
insult to suppose that anything can be better than the 


wrongs and disturb the church. 


music he provides.”’ 

Sweet reasonableness certainly ought to be culti- 
vated by sweet music, and teachableness as well. But 
Dr. Watson does not encourage the supposition that 
this is found to be the case. 


Moreover, the choir troubles are like the organ 
and organist troubles. The facility with which 
quarrels arise in the church choirs Dr. Watson com- 
pares to what he supposes to be the bitter contro- 
versies of the Irish political factions. There is, he 
declares, ‘almost nothing so trivial and invisible but 
that it will set a choir by the ears.” 

‘It may be”’ he says, “the place in the stall, or 
the singing of a particular part, or a correction of the 
choirmaster, or a word of approval to another 
chorister, or a remark dropped by one of the choir— 
so tender are the feelings of a chorister—anything, 
or for that matter, nothing, will hurt. He will sulk, 
or make unpleasant remarks, or resign, or drive some 
other persons out, and then on some great occasion 
all the members of the choir will resign, and take 
themselves so seriously that the event will be con- 
sidered equal in interest to a war.”’ 

Surely this is not a picture of gentleness, or 
patience, or Christian long-suffering! To be affronted 
about nothing. To be so sensitive and touchy as to 
imagine affront when none is intended. To sulk, to 
be disagreeable, to assail associates, to throw the 
congregation of worshippers into confusion and tur- 
moil. How is this likely to help on the work of 
refining and uplifting ? 

Dr. Watson, of course, did not have in mind the 
chance of a Quaker editor reading his remarks thus 
carefully, and pointing out their obvious implications. 
The same 
thing has been many times testified by others. 
Music as part of the ceremonial of worship has 


But no doubt what he says is quite true. 


various objections, but clearly even those who deny 
the weight of some of these are compelled to admit 
How can it be denied that 
there is an objection in anything that tends to wound 
the unity of a congregation? 


the validity of others. 


Whatever else its 
members display they should at least show a har- 
monious and kindly feeling among themselves. 
“Are love and unity maintained among you?” is our 
Friends’ query, and it will hardly be questioned that 
it is a pertinent as well as a searching inquiry. 
Whatever may harm love and unity is surely not 
desirable in the church. 


THE requests sent from various quarters to the President 
to try to end the South African war, by ‘‘ mediation'’ or 
otherwise, are discouraged we see by some newspapers, as 
being not ‘‘timely,’’ likely to embarrass him, etc. It is our 
strong opinion that pressure for what is right is never untimely, 
and that the more positive and frequent manifestation there 
is of a desire for the suppression of war, the better it will be. 
We hope all who have a conviction in, behalf of Peace will 
manifest it in season and out of season. 
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BIRTHS. 


HUGHES.—At Hughesville, Loudoun Co., Va., Twelfth 
month 28, 1899, to Daniel McPherson and Cornelia Janney 
Hughes, a daughter, whose name is Marjorie Janney. 


REINHARDT.—In Wilmington, Del., Tenth month 21, 
1899, to David J. and Margaret Hewes Reinhardt, a daughter, 
who is named Louise. 


MARRIAGES. 


ZAVITZ—MARSH.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, under the care of Lobo 
Monthly Meeting, Twelfth month 20, 18y9, Newton J. Zavitz, 
son of Edmund H. and the late Julia Zavitz, and Florence, 
daughter of Jacob and Louisa Marsh. 


WILLSON—LEPPERT.—At the residence of the bride's 
father in Pelham, Ontario, Canada, under the care of Pelham 
Monthly Meeting, Twelfth month 27, 1899, William H. 
Willson, son of Alfred and Mariett Willson, and Martha, 
daughter of Dionis and the late Matilda Leppert. 


WILLSON—ZAVITZ.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, near Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, under the care of 
Lobo Monthly Meeting, First month 1, Ig00, Edgar F. 
Willson, son of Alfred and Mariett Willson, of Pelham, Ont., 
and Phebe C., daughter of Isaac and Sarah E. Zavitz. 


DEATHS. 


BROOKS. -At Rushland, Pa., of paralysis, Twelfth month 
28, 1899, Simon F. Brooks, aged 70 years, son of the late 
Abner and Alice Fenton Brooks. 

Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 





LINTON.—At her residence in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., on the 3d of First month, 1900, after a short illness, 
Ellen W. Linton, widow of the late Penquite Linton, aged 
very nearly 89 years. 

Although she had never been a member of the Society of 
Friends, her sympathies were always with it, and some of her 
children have become members on their own request. The 
funeral was large and solemn, being attended by members of 
several religious societies. The vocal service seemed to de- 
volve on two recorded ministers with Friends, one Presbyte- 
rian elder and one Presbyterian minister. 


LUKENS.—At the home of her son, Horace, Alexandria, 
Indiana, of apoplexy, on the morning of Eleventh month 26, 
1899, Caroline, widow of the late Richard M. Lukens, of 
Hoopeston, Ill., where her home still continued to be with 
her son Charles and family. Within a few months she would 
have been 80 years old. 

A few weeks before, she said to her children: ‘‘I feel 
Torresdale, Pa., a member of Byberry Monthl yMeeting. 
that my stay in this world is short."’ For a month or more 
she had suffered somewhat with muscular rheumatism. 

She had long been an elder of Richland Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and a regular attender twice a week at her meet- 
ings when at home. For a number of the early years of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends she served acceptably as 
clerk. She was a devoted mother to the welfare of her 
children, often in latter years visiting each one of them, in 
their separate homes, always ready to urge with her earnest 
counsel, faithfulness to their daily duties. She was cordial in 
her friendship, giving evidence that the love of Christ prevailed 
in her heart, and that she daily endeavored to live the life of 
the righteous. Although she had for some time felt her time 
among us would be short, she was quiet and peaceful, 
evincing that the ‘‘ Welldone!'’ was heard. ‘‘ Enterintothe 
joy of thy Lord.’’ * 


LUKENS.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, suddenly, 
First month 7, 1900, Florence, daughter of Emily Ellis, and 
the late Reuben Lukens, Jr., in her 26th year ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

PAINTER.—First month 5, 1900, suddenly, Margaret 
M., wife of William P. Painter, M. D., of Darby, Pa., in 
her 54th year; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 


PENNOCK.—In Philadelphia, First month 6, 1900, J. 
Sellers Pennock, in his 57th year, son of George and the late 
Sarah Pennock, and grandson of the late Abraham L. 
Pennock. 


REEVE.—At Medford, N. J., Twelfth month 25, 
Dr. Josiah Reeve, in his 58th year. 


TAYLOR.—First month 1, 1900, William Neal Taylor, 
aged 84 years; a brother of Enoch Lewis Taylor, of West 
Philadelphia, and also of the late James N. Taylor, of Chester 
county, Pa. 

Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 29, 
1899, Harriet P., widow of Edward Thomas, formerly of 
Torresdale, Philadelphia; a member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. She was a daughter of Morris and Rebecca 
Per.rose, formerly of Byberry, Pa. 


1899, 





SARAH HALL DICKINSON. 


In West Chester, Pa., First month 3, 1900, at the 
home of her nephew, Edward H. Hall, Sarah Hall Dickinson, 
in her 98th year. 

She was the daughter of Mahlon and Mary Heston Hall, 
and was born in a house still standing near Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, in what was then the township of Blockley. 
Her husband, Edward H. Dickinson, a most estimable man, 
was a member of Merion Friends’ Meetiag, where they were 
constant attenders. After his death she removed to West 
Chester, where she lived the past thirty-seven years. With- 
out children of her own—their only child dying in infancy— 
she bestowed her motherly care upon others, and the kindness 
and generosity she ever extended to a large circle of nieces 
and nephews will long be held in loving remembrance ; and 
this unselfish care has been rewarded by the unceasing de- 
votion of those whose early lives she had so blessed. 

To within one year of her death she was active in mind 
and body, and during this year her remarkable vitality as- 
serted itself through six attacks of paralysis, she being often 
able to converse intelligently with those around her. 

She was a lover of nature in all its forms, but especially 
was she devoted to flowers to the very end of her long life. 
Modest and unobtrusive almost to shyness, she yet loved 
dearly to welcome to her home, and to visit, her relatives and 
friends. Broad-minded and just, her hand and heart were 
open to the wants of the needy, and although little known 
outside of her home circle, her ministrations often reached far 
beyond its limits. Industrious, very energetic, and clear- 
headed, her constant effort was to help others to help them- 
selves, never desiring to encourage extravagance or idleness, 
she herself being a living example of true moderation. To 
have known her in her old age was to increase one’s rever- 
ence for the capacity of human nature to grow into the 
likeness of the Master, whom she faithfully followed, in 
gradually subduing the strong will, cultivating forbearance, 
love, and gentleness, and in having faith and trust in the 
promises ‘‘which he promised us, even the life eternal.’’ 
Truly her loved ones can say with Whittier : 

‘« The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 
From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.’’ 
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SIGNED ARTICLES. 
Il. 
THE COLOR LINE, 

In what is called the Old Calton burial-ground, at the 
east end of the city of Edinburgh, there is a statue 
of Abraham Lincoln. It is a memorial to several 
soldiers of Scotch birth, who served in the United 
States, in the war for the preservation of the Union. 
The President stands erect, his hands extended, and 
in front of him, but lower, is the figure of a negro, 
from whose wrists the chains are falling. 

As one looks at this fine piece of sculpture, its 
impressiveness is not to be questioned. The idea of 
the work fixes one’s attention, and commands his 
sympathy. The freeing of the slave ennobles the 
martyr President ; to receive his emancipation from 
the simple and great-hearted white man confers dig- 
nity on the Negro. The sentiment of liberty is so 
implanted in the human breast that one cannot look 
upon the group unmoved by sympathetic feeling. 

And yet? Though the manacles are broken from 
the Negro’s wrists, and he is rising erect in freedom, 
those of us who* know the actual situation of the 
freed people of color in the United States are moved, 
as we look upon or think of the emblematic group on 
the Old Calton hill, to ask whether the emancipation 
is at all complete. In England, last summer, a small 
pamphlet with the title ‘“ Freed, but not Free’’ had 
an extensive circulation. It was written by a young 
colored man, a native of South Carolina, named D. 
E. Tobias. His parents had been slaves before the 
war; he, born after that, was always free. His 
pamphlet is a clear, temperate, and impressive state- 
ment of the disabilities under which the Negroes rest 
in the United States, especially in the South. The 
title he uses is striking—‘‘ Freed, but not Free.” 

To enumerate those disabilities, and dwell upon 
them, is not my present purpose. Most of them are 
familiar to everyone who has given any attention to 
the subject. The “convict lease” system, the ‘“‘ Jim 
Crow”’ railway arrangements, and the lynchings are 
among the things which appear most conspicuously, 
but underlying all is the deep-seated feeling that a 
man of color is “ inferior,”’ and need only be allowed 
such rights as may be convenient to the white race. 
It is because of this feeling that it is so hard to secure 
even-handed justice by process of law. To many the 
idea of legal justice for a Negro is repugnant—let 
him be content with lynch-law, and thankful if it does 
not catch him ! 

The elements of the whole problem are confused 
and difficult on the surface, though simple enough 
when one grasps this prejudice key. The colored 
people in the North suffer as well; their special 
injury is in being deprived of equal opportunity for 
employment. Few occupations are open to them, 
and I am not so sure but that the number that have 
been open is diminishing, rather than increasing. 
They are not so much employed as hotel waiters as 
they were twenty years or more ago, and not so much 
as barbers. The mechanical trades, clerkships, and in 
fact most places of employment, are strictly closed 
against them. If they should learn a trade they 
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cannot work at it ; no employer would take them on, 
whatever their skill or industry. Their color forbids. 

A very strong presentation, though perfectly calm 
and dispassionate, is made in regard to this subject of 
Negro employment in northern cities by a Report, 
which has taken the form and bulk of a large volume, 
entitled ‘‘ The Philadelphia Negro: a Social Study.” 
The author is W. E. B. DuBois, Ph. D., himself one 
of the colored race. He was sometime an Assistant 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and is now Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics in Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Georgia. The plan of the book was suggested 
by a Philadelphia Friend, interested for the advance- 
ment of the Colored People, Susan Parrish Wharton, 
and has been most intelligently carried out by Dr. 
DuBois, who has had the cordial support of the 
authorities of the University of Pennsylvania, under 
whose patronage the book appears. 

This book, let me say in brief, is a most interesting 
study of the subject to which it relates. It presents 
a vast array of facts and statistics. Any one who 
cares to know something accurately about the situa- 
tion of the colored people of the city of Philadelphia 
should make it a point to examine Dr. DuBois’s 
volume. 

There were in Philadelphia, in 1890, 40,374 
colored persons. This was a larger number than in 
any other city except Baltimore, which had 67,104. 
New York had 23,601, and Chicago but 14,271. 
From colonial times Philadelphia has always been 
regarded as a friendly city for the “ people of color.” 
Even in the southern cities there are not so many, 
except in Washington and New Orleans. In Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Nashville, Memphis, Louisville, 
Atlanta, and Savannah, in 1890, the number was less 
than in Philadelphia. 

Ofthe Negro population of Philadelphia, a majority 
are women. There were in 1890, 21,414 colored 
women, and 18,960 colored men. This deficiency of 
men has been shown in the census reports since 1820, 
and is clearly due to the fact that colored women 
have better relative chances of employment. As to 
age, a disproportionate number are ofthe early work- 
ing period of life——women between 18 and 30, and 
men between 20 and 35. Over sixty-three per cent. 
of the whole number are between 15 and 50 years old. 

Dr. DuBois made a special, an “‘ intensive,” study 
of the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia—the Negro 
ward. In 1890 this ward had 8,861 negroes, or more 
than one-fifth of the whole number in the city. No 
other ward has half so many. The Seventh Ward 
starts from ‘the historic centre of Negro settlement 
in the city,”’ south Seventh street, and runs westward, 
a long narrow strip, with Spruce and South streets as 
boundaries, to the Schuylkill river. It had in 18g, 
a white population of 21,177, and a colored, as 
already stated, of 8,861. At the eastern end are the 
Negro “ slums,” about Seventh and Lombard streets, 
but in other parts of the ward the population includes 
many industrious and respectable colored families, and 
not a few in prosperous circumstances, 

However, I did not intend to dip deeply into 
Dr. DuBois’s book in this article. The theme I had 
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set for it was more especially the line of demarcation 
drawn on account of color. Some think that in the 
North there is more prejudice amongst the whites 
against colored people than was the case forty or fifty 
years ago. I am not prepared to say, for myself, 
what I think about this ; sometimes it appears to me 
that it is true. Children and grandchildren of the 
‘old Abolitionists’”” sometimes appear to be less 
sympathetic with the colored people, and to show less 
patience with them, than did the old abolitionists 
themselves in the period from 1850 to 1865. It may 
be that this is because the number of the colored 
people in the North is soincreased. There are many 
more in the country around Philadelphia than there 
were fifty years ago. In England there appears to be 
little or no color prejudice, but—rather surprisingly 
—there are no colored people there. I mean, of 
course, practically none. You may travel for days 
and not see one. 

The manner in which the Negroes are shut out 
from employment is a large part of the explanation why 
many of them do not get on better. The question 
may fairly be asked, How can they be expected to get 
on, if they are not allowed to work like other people ? 
The whites, as we all know, have a large percentage 
of failures, when every avenue of occupation is 
opened to them. H. M. J. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
I.—DARBY AND LANSDOWNE. 
Just beyond the city of Philadelphia stands the busy 
village of Darby, and beyond the centre of this human 
bee-hive, in a green yard back from the street, is the 
large Friends’ meeting-house, built in 1805. The 
substantial stone building is in excellent condition, 
both inside and out, and the tint of the walls within 
harmonizes with the mellow tone of the unpainted 
wood-work. Some new and very comfortable benches 
were added a few years ago, but they were left un- 
varnished to preserve the old-time quaintness of the 
building. 

The meeting here is not large, the attendance on 
First-days ranging from twenty to fifty, as the weather 
and other conditions determine. The only minister 
belonging to the meeting is Joseph Powell, who, 
though he now resides in the city, is still faithful in 
his attendance here. At the close of a short meeting- 
hour, which begins at 10 o'clock, there is a brief 
recess, and then someone reads a portion of some 
Friend’s sermon, those of John Jackson being at 
present under consideration. 

At 11.15 the children gather for the First-day 
school, and most of the adult Friends go home. The 
school consists of several classes in charge of wide- 
awake teachers. The general exercises, all of which 
come before the children separate for class work, 
consist of Scripture reading, concert recitation of 
“‘watch-words,” texts given by individuals or by 
classes, and miscellaneous readings. 

The school misses Mary McAllister, who has 


long been its faithful superintendent, but who now, | announced as having been put ‘in use” 


in company with her sister, Matilda Garrigues, is 
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spending the winter in California. Her place, how- 
ever, is well filled during her absence, and the school 
appears to be in a very prosperous condition. 

A good mile northward from Darby meeting- 
house is the growing suburban railroad town of 
Lansdowne. About eight years ago a number of 
Friends here asked Darby Monthly Meeting for the 
establishment of an indulged meeting in Lansdowne. 
This application was twice disapproved, and when a 
similar request was laid before Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting? the latter decided that the matter did not 
lie within its jurisdiction. 

Finally the Lansdowne Friends agreed to meet 
together for worship, without the recognition of the 
Monthly Meeting. They rented a neat hall at the 
corner of Lansdowne avenue and the Baltimore road, 
and for more than a year they have held a First-day 
school, which meets at 9.45 a. m., and a meeting for 
worship, which begins at 11 a.m. Nearly all the 
members of meeting attend First-day school, and 
many of the children remain to the meeting. 

John Jackson, a nephew of the beloved minister 
of that name, whose services were so acceptable to 
a former generation, is the superintendent of the 
school. The last First-day of the old year, being 
the fiftieth day that the school had been in session, 
(there having been a three months’ vacation during 
the summer), books were presented to two little girls 
for regular attendance, one having been present every 
First-day, and the other having missed just once, on 
account of sickness. These were a pleasant surprise 
as no reward had been offered. 

The adult class, which passes to a room adjoining 
the main hall, is reading Farrar’s ‘“ Life of Christ.” 
Three members of the class are appointed each week 
to go over the lesson in advance, and look up all the 
references. This careful preparation adds much to 
the interest of the class-work. 

The average attendance at the meeting is about 
thirty. There are few meetings in the Society that 
are so well attended in proportion to their member- 
ship, the reason for this being that each one feels an 
individual responsibility for the welfare of the whole. 
Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., son of the former eminent 
minister of that name, often has something to say, 
his words being very acceptable to those assembled ; 
and frequently some visiting minister is present, with 
an encouraging message. The Friends here are 
hoping for the early establishment of an authorized 
monthly meeting, and when that has been satisfac- 
torily accomplished their next step will be the erection 
of a meeting-house. E. L. 


THE island of Tutuila of the Samoan group, which comes 
under American sovereignty by the partition treaty with Eng- 
land and Germany, has about 8,000 inhabitants of the Poly- 
nesian race. The United States Government probably will 
place a naval officer in control there, and regard the whole 
island as a naval station. 


Tue Chicago drainage canal, by which the flow of the 
Chicago river, draining the city, is turned south into the Il- 
linois river system, instead of flowing into Lake Michigan, is 
on the 2d instant. 
It is expected ultimately to be a ship canal, as well asa drain. 
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FROM ISAAC WILSON.—V. 


I THINK our last left us at Joshua L. Mills’s, where in 
addition to the enjoyable company, we found letters 
and papers from our children and others, that we much 
appreciated, as they all bring satisfactory reports. 

Just before night we went to Abel Mills’s and 
found another welcome, and Sixth-day morning, after 
some letter-writing, our friend Abel with us, we dined 
at John Swainey’s, then made several calls, returning 
at night with A. M. His home being the center for 
neighborhood telephone, arrangements wére soon 
made for Seventh-day’s work, consisting of a visit at 
Morris Wilson's to dine, tea at Amos Wilson’s, and 
to spend the night at Oliver Wilson’s, all of which we 
did and enjoyed very much, the warm hospitality 
within contrasting very strikingly with the continued 
zero weather without. 

About the meeting hour on First-day morning, 
we were pleased to find a goodly number gathered, 
and we trust without regret for the effort. Afterward, 
we dined at John Price’s, quite near, and returned 
again at 2.30, for meeting, and we could but feel that it 
was a profitable occasion. Then after many farewells 
we took our departure to ride seven miles with Isaac 
Wierman, to his home at Lostant, and excepting 
the extreme weather and my wife’s rather imperfect 
condition of health, temporarily, our stay here has 
been much enjoyed. And now while the wind roars 
we are most comfortably entertained, we must regret 
for ourselves and our friends having to start out at 
three in the morning, in order to get a train to La 
Salle, where we transfer to the Rock Island road and 
were soon hurried off to the city by that name. Here 
—at Rock Island—we lay off to visit an acquaintance 
who had lived in our home some years ago, but who 
had not seen a Friend from the east since coming, five 
years ago. It seemed a very pleasant New Year’s 
surprise, for which greater appreciation is seldom 
shown. But we must leave at 3.40 p.m. and glide on 
to West Liberty, lowa, where we were met and soon 
were enjoying the hospitalities in the home of Eli 
Elliot, as we had done seven years previously. On 
making inquiry and some calls we found changes 
in many homes, but we trust little abatement of 
interest in good things. Yet we can discover need of 
more earnest, active service in the maintenance of our 
own Society and its principles, and the public service 
called for at each of the three meetings seemed to be 
for an awakening to individual responsibility in relation 
to a more practical application of the teaching of 
Jesus. So far as I could judge, the occasions were 
much appreciated, the only regret being that they 
could not be continued. 

Our movements are quite uncertain for a few days 
now, as Ruth’s trouble of the few weeks past has 
developed the necessity of hospital treatment, and 
while the physician feels quite certain of an early and 
permanent relief, yet it necessitates a few days of 
quiet, when he thinks we can proceed, and we trust 
his judgment is correct. I. W. 

lowa City, First month 4, 1900. 


IT is evident that the goose bone prophet got hold of the 
wrong goose.—[ Kennett Advance. ] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
On Twelfth month 20, the Friends assembled at their 
meeting-house in Millville, Columbia county, Pa., in 
the capacity of Millville Monthly Meeting to transact 
their share of the business preparatory to the semi- 
annual gathering, which was held next day, the 21st. 
The day’s session was very satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

The review of the state of the Society for the past 
year disclosed nothing remarkable or new, but it 
showed that the struggle for the continuance of our 
meetings and the maintenance of our principles was 
still kept up in this part of the country. As long as 
this is the case, we may hope that brighter days, and 
an enlarged sphere of usefulness, are ahead. Along 
this line, we desire to move forward, confident in the 
assurance that nothing worth having can be gained 
without earnest, persistent effort. Then we shall 
come under the influence of a genuine, heartfelt love 
to God, which produces ijove and regard for our 
fellow men, and it will be a potent factor in destroying 
the inertia of religious indifference into which any of 
us, if not watchful, are liable to fall. 

The youths’ meeting followed, on the 22d. On 
all these occasions, we were favored with the company 
of our friends Alvin Haines and wife, from Abington, 
in Montgomery county. Alvin’s ministerial service 
was acceptable to the meeting, and held the thought- 
ful attention of the audience. 

We cannot close this account without noting the 
decease of William Mather, and Mary, wife of Thomas 
Wilson, two of our worthy Friends, prominent as 
members of the meeting. They were with us at the 
Half-Year Meeting held six months ago, and took 
part in its proceedings, desirous to promote the 
Society’s best interests and further its work. 

Alvin Haines remained to attend the First-day 
meeting, on the 24th. The day was very stormy, 
which kept a number away, but for all that there was 
a good attendance. Alvin spoke at length, and no 
doubt impressed many minds with the need of being 
more devoted to the cause of religion. We had a 
fine meeting, after which the exercises of the First- 
day School were in order. The members divided up 
into quiet, attentive groups, arranged as classes with 
their teachers, ready for the work before them, in 
which the old and young engaged. The mingling of 
youth and age in this field of activity is a pleasing 
feature, and one likely to result in mutual benefit. 
The lessons being finished and the selections read, 
remarks were made by Alvin Haines and others. 
The close then came, and Friends parted, feeling that 
the time had been profitably spent. Gj. 

Bear Gap, Pa. 


THE number of United States soldiers reported insane in 
the Philippine Islands campaigns causes remark. It is said 
to be greater than in any previous experience of any army, 
unless that of the British armies in India. Army surgeons 
attribute it.to sunstroke, following soaking with water. 
General Shafter, at San Francisco, on the 4th instant, was 
advised by General Otis that the steamship Missouri had 
left Manila with 286 sick and wounded, and that the Senasor 
had sailed with 35 sick and 17 insane. 
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“PASTORAL” 
Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
SoME time ago, while visiting an old acquaintance, a 
member of the Presbyterian church, the conversation 
turned on religious subjects, and she said, ‘“ Does 
your branch of Friends, the ‘ Hicksites,’ 1 mean, 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ?”? Without 
hesitation, I gave an affirmative reply, then went on 
to explain as clearly as I was able, the distinction we 
make between the outward Jesus, who was crucified, 
and the inward Christ who could never die. I also 
told her of the liberty of opinion, or thought, or 
belief, our Society grants to its members on the 
miraculous conception, outward atonement, etc., 
indeed upon all subjects, except that of the operation 
of the Divine Spirit upon our spirits, and the 
universality of the existence and manifestation of the 
Inner Light. ‘OO,’ she said, ‘‘if I had known years 
ago, that was your belief, 1 would have joined your 
meeting.’ For years this person had. lived near our 
meeting, sometimes attending, and being well ac- 
quainted with our minister, and all our resident 
members. She could, by inquiry, have found out what 
we believe ; but the point I wish to make is, How 
are we to reach such cases ? 

The pastoral system in other churches gathers in 
just such persons, by visits, inquiries, encouragement, 
and solicitations, whereas we let them drift away from 
us to seek a religious home elsewhere, where perhaps 
they will not find the congenial fellowship they might 
in our Society, had they been invited to come to us. 
Surely there should be a method adapted to these 
conditions. Can not some one suggest a manner of 
procedure? The old saying that “ Friends are not a 
proselyting people,” I think, has deterred many a one 
from asking others to attend our meetings, or to join 
us as members. It is time for us to throw off the 
chains of prejudice and tradition, and seek a better 
way to meet and overcome difficulties that present 
themselves now with a force unknown to our fore- 
fathers. They did their work well, and we must do 
ours. Our privileges are greater, in many ways, 
than were theirs, and our opportunities for good 
correspondingly greater, but do we avail ourselves of 
them as diligently as did they of olden time? The 
question is a serious one, and should receive our careful 
consideration. EvizaBeTH H. COoALce. 

Holder, [il. 


LABORS. 


WHEN the Erie Canal was opened for through traffic, in 
1825, boats of sixty tons superseded wagons of one to one and 
a quarter tons. The cost of freight between Buffalo and 
Albany fell from $100 to $10 perton. The consequent in- 
crease in traffic and wealth justified an enlargement, com- 
menced in 1836, whereby boats of 240 tons burden replaced 
those of 60 tons, and canal freights fell to three dollars 
per ton. 


THE Germantown (Phil.) Ze/egraph, which has _ been 
edited and published for nearly seventeen years by Henry W. 
Raymond, has been sold to Edwin K. Hart. It was estab- 
lished by Philip R. Freas, and for many years was prosperous 
and profitable. 


THE year 1899, according to Dun's Review, recorded the 
smallest number of failures since 1881. Last year there were 
9,337 failures, as compared with 12,186in 1898. The liabili- 
ties were $50,221,407. In 1898 they were $82,557,452. 


FROM CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


EvER since receiving your issue of Twelfth month 9, 
I have felt an imperative impulse to write a few words 
to the INTELLIGENGER concerning the attitude of a 
large part of Great Britain toward the South African 
war. The censure passed by T. S. Wilson upon the 
issue of Eleventh month 4, greatly resembles in tone 
the censure I have heard passed by loyal Liberals in 
England upon certain American papers whose gei- 
eral tenor would lead one to think that all America 
ha’ suddenly been seized with a ridiculous and hu- 
miliating form of Anglomania. ‘‘ Why,’: say these 
earnest Liberals, ‘‘does America support England 
and not the Transvaal? It seems so strange fora 


| republic not to sympathize with a republic.” 


| Boers against the natives. 


It has been a great satisfaction to me to offer these 
sincere friends of peace who deplore the African war 
with as great earnestness as any anti-imperialist in 
America deplores our own sad enterprises in the Phil- 
ippines, the sane and satisfactory remarks of the In- 
TELLIGENCER on the subject. The day that the vessel 
which carried me safely from America to England 
steamed into the Thames was the day that the Boer 
‘ultimatum ’’ was published in London. The next 
voyage taken by that same vessel was as a govern- 
ment transpoit loaded with soldiers, to South Africa. 
Is it strange that from that moment every event of 
the war should have been of the greatest interest to 
one who loves England far too dearly to glory for a 
moment in one of her losses, but who also feels that 
in this dread contest of Christian peoples England is 
deeply in the wrong? Mr. Wilson denounces as un- 
just the statement that ‘‘ England had for months 
been preparing for war on an elaborate scale with no 
pretext except that President Kruger was 
not willing to make the term of years requisite for 
naturalization as short as Mr. Chamberlain thought 
it ought to be,” on the ground that the Boers have 
been preparing for war with Great Britain for eigh- 
teen years. It would be a great satisfaction to me if 
your recent correspondent would quote his authority 
for the, may I say ‘‘ misleading statement,” that the 
Boers have been preparing for eighteen years “ for the 
eventual struggle to supplant the British power in 
South Africa.” 

In many British minds there seems to lurk a 
strange conviction that because the Boers have been 
found to possess greater military power than was ex- 
pected of them, they are therefore guilty of a depth 
of hypocrisy and treachery hitheito unequalled in the 
annals of history. If it is righteous judgmeut to 
judge others by one’s own standards, such a conces- 
sion could hardly be reached by any nation in the 
world to-day. Does England confide in Germany 
the exact extent of her naval and military power? 
Before purchasing a new supply of ammunition does 
Russia discuss the matter with France? ‘ Ah,” you 
say, “ but the Transvaal was to a certain extent under 
the Protectorate of Great Britain,’ and then you 
fondly recallto our minds that little incident of your 
generosity when you went to the assistance of the 
“Fair exchange is no 
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robbery,” is a well-worn maxim, and it seems only 












Transvaal paid dear. No foreign treaties could it 
make without English approval ; no laws relating to 





























from the English press itself, the Transvaal was pro- 

















held last summer at The Hague. There may have | 
been good cause for all these apparently arbitrary 
measures on the part of Great Britain. 









and double-dealing on the part of the Boer Republic. 
From the standpoint of one who feels an almost | 






fierce love for the freedom and absolute independence | 
of our own great Republic, the Boers more than paid | 
Great Britain for the part she played in their struggle 















previously mentioned. As for the charge of double- 
dealing, this much at least may be said in behalf of 























which they have fought for inch by inch, having been | 




















friend who afterward exacted heavy pay for her ser- 

















the Jamieson Raid, an outrage never justly atoned for | 
by the English Government,—is it strange that the 




















tary power as possible? It seems to me that no one 
of the nations of Europe ever had more excuse for 

































































Society of Fr ends has thus far pledged itself. 

















1870, and the world saw no sadder one when the 
































riage united the English at the Cape with their Dutch 


























joicing, nothing but sorrow. For according to the 

















greatly stimulated and enlarged. 
to the gallant little Republic, and, on the other hand, 














state of affairs has certainly not been brought about 




















Philippines.’’ 








historian of the future to prove that it may justly be 








lies then between the representatives of these two 








$26,000,000 over those of 1897. 





I : nations, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain on the 
just to point out that for that act of generosity the | one hand, Mr. Kruger on the other. 


nature and purport of the diplomatic intercourse 
tho which took place between the two nations previous 
any restriction of foreign immigration were permitted | to the war is not yet known; and until it is known 
by its generous protector ; and, as I recently learned | no one can justly charge the Boers with having delib- 

on erately planned during “eighteen years for the 
hibited from representation at the Peace Conference | eventual struggle to supplant British power in South 
Africa” any more than one can justly say with some 
of the continental papers that ‘‘ England is once more 


That is not | at her old land-gathering trade.” 
my point. What I wish to know is whether or not | ~ Mary E. Seaman. 
there is logical ground for the charge of ingratitude | Cambridge, England 


[Our correspondent, above, is the holder of the 
| Lucretia Mott fellowship of Swarthmore College, 
now pursuing her studies at Newnham Hall, Cam- 


with the natives when they relinquished the rights NAL . 


Edwin O. Jordan, in Review of Reviews. 


m THE main drainage channel is in part cut through 
the Boers. Situated as they are in a part of Africa | solid rock and in part through glacial drift, the total 
amount of excavation involved being 26,261,815 
all but conquered not so many years ago by the | cubic yards of glacial drift and 12,006,984 cubic yards 
natives, having been saved from that disaster by a} of solid rock. The rock cuttings are about 160 feet 
wide at the bottom, with nearly vertical walls. 
vice, and, last of all, having endured the horrors of | excavations through the sections, with a preponder- 
ance of hard material, provide for a flow of 600,000 
| cubic feet of water per minute, or a rate of flow suffi- 
Boers should have made themselves as strong a mili- | cient for the requirements of a population of 3,000,000 
people, which is about double the present population 
on of the district. The narrower channel that has been 
arming itself to the teeth, as it is well known that | cut through the more easily handled material provides 
they all do. for a flow of 300,000 cubic feet per minute, and can 
__ The stand, then, that the INTELLIGENCER has taken | easily be enlarged by simple methods of excavation as 
in regard to the South African war is a stand which | the growth of the population demands. 
most English Friends and all lovers of peace will | that the canal will be navigable for any craft drawing 
heartily endorse. As the wife of Dr. J. Rendel Harris less than twenty-two feet of water. 
said not long since, the Friend to-day must cling, While the canal is primariy designed to carry off 
unwavering, to his ‘‘ peace at all price principle” if | the waste of a great city, the projectors of the enter- 
he is ever to accomplish the mission to which the | prise have not been blind to the commercial possibili- 
i. ties of a free waterway from Chicago to the Missis- 
Europe has not seen a sadder Christmas since | sippi. It is estimated that the expense of the exca- 
vations and retaining walls already provided for by 
horrors of Gettysburg filled it with lamentation, than | the sanitary district constitutes nearly two-thirds of 
it sees to-day in this deplorable struggle in South | the entire cost of such a ship channel, and it is hoped 
Africa. There, too, it is brother against brother, and | that the general Government, which has done so 
kinsman against kinsman, so closely has intermar- much to. improve the Mississippi River, may eventu- 
| | ally be induced to undertake the completion of the 
neighbors. channel construction. Should this plan ever be exe- 
Whichever way victory turns there can be no re- | cuted, large steamers will be able to make their way 
_ from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
British press and the evident bent of Mr. Chamber- | commerce of the whole Mississippi Valley will be 
lain’s policy defeat to the Boers means annihilation 


defeat to the English means a persistence in back- —— = 


oe : A DISPATCH from San Francisco on the 3d. inst. gives 
ward institutions and backward legislation. This | the names of fourteen United States soldiers who have been 

sent to the insane asylum from the military post in that city, 
through the deliberate desire of the great and noble | the Presidio. | ‘*Nearly all of these man, 


cites af Gute: Midein ond ib: elk ten teal for the states, ‘‘ lost their minds as the result of campaigning in the 


: ; In the United States and Canada last year fire destroyed 
laid at the door of the Boers, as a nation. The fault | property to the extent of $136,773,200, an increase of more 
than $17,000,000 over the losses of 1898, and more than 
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LITERARY 


Ir is announced that the editorship of Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner has been accepted by Dr. George Newman, of 
London, who is editor also of One and All, the monthly 
representative of the Adult School movement. Richard 
Westlake, the retiring editor, remains a member of the Publi- 
cation Committee, along with Thomas Hodgkin, Thomas P. 
Newman, William C. Braithwaite, and Joshua Rowntree. 

We have heretofore repeatedly spoken of the Quarterly 
Examiner as a very valuable and interesting publication. 
The English Friends do well, we are sure, to persevere in its 
issue, and the composition of the publication committee 
assures a good support to the editor. 





The author of the book on the people of the Transvaal, 
‘‘Oom Paul's People,’’ Howard C. Hillegas, is from the town 
of Pennsburg, in Montgomery county, Pa., thirty miles north 
of Philadelphia,—a section occupied by the Pennsylvania 
Germans. He has an article in this month's Ladies’ Home 
Journal on ‘‘The Boer Girl of South Africa.’’ A current 
paragraph says he— 

‘* was the first American writer to interview President 
Kruger, of the Transvaal Republic. He went to Africa two 
years ago, and while at Pretoria was a daily visitor at the 
Executive Mansion, dropping in on Oom Paul for a chat over 
a cup of Mrs. Kruger’s famous brew of black coffee. He was 
also entertained by Cecil Rhodes and representatives of the 
British Government, and besides spent much time on the Boer 
farms and in the Boer homes, studying the people and their 
characteristics and the politics of the country. From the 
material thus gained he wrote his book.”’ 

He is now presumed to be in South Africa, as a war 
correspondent. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





NEwtTown, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of H. C. Worstall, on the evening of First 
month 3. The president read part of the 34th Psalm, after 
which the minutes were read by the secretary. 

Sarah F. Cary read ‘‘ The Origin and History of the Dis- 
cipline,’’ which was the conclusion of a series of five papers. 
An interesting article on ‘‘ The Personal Characteristics of the 
Prophet Isaiah’’ was given by Lydretta Rice. She said: 
‘* Isaiah, who was born in 760, B. C., was the greatest prophet, 
and it seemed that this gift was a special endowment in his 
family for many generations. His social position, his life in 
Jerusalem, and the great influence which Uzziah, the king of 
Judah, had over his young mind, all were of great religious 
advantage to him. He was the close friend and counsellor of 
Hezekiah, and during his reign he strengthened the national 
government by Isaiah's influence.”’ 

Phoebe Eves gave an account of thé Life of Louisa J. 
Roberts. She was born in 1819 and died in 1893. When 
young she was a member of the Baptist body, but after her 
mother’s death she became a member with Friends. 

A well-written paper on ‘‘ Punctuality ’’ was read by T. S. 
Kenderdine. Hesaid: ‘‘ The word punctuality does not occur 
in the index of the Discipline, but the adjective punctual does 
occur in the seventh query, which asks, Are you punctual to 
your promises? Its meaning is: exact; observant of nice 
points ; observant of time, of appointments, and promises. 
Our belonging to meeting means a promise to attend. Some 
people think if they attend quarterly meeting four times a 
year, or attend the business meetings, they are doing their 
duty, while others go to meeting only when well-known min- 
isters are present. Punctuality in attending meeting means 
to go when we are in health and the weather is such that 
people can travel. In reference to number, it means going 
to meeting because it is small, and not only to go ourselves, 
but to get others to go also. Be as punctual in performing 
duties as taking part in pleasure and attend religious meetings 
as you would an entertainment in the hall.”’ 


On Current Events, Evan T. Worthington read two articles, 
one on the ‘‘Open Door in China,’’ and the other on the 
wireless telegrapher, Guglielmo Marconi. 

The report of the Executive Committee was then read, 
with program for next meeting. 

After roll-call*and a few minutes of silence the Association 
adjourned to meet at Ellie J. Burrough’s home on Second 
month 6, MABEL R. WORSTALL, Correspondent. 


NOTES. 





HORSHAM, PA.—Horsham Friends’ Association met 
Twelfth month 31. James Atkinson opened the exercises by 
reading the goth Psalm, after which Henrietta S. Kinsey 
read an excellent paper on ‘‘ The Character and Influence of 
the Quaker Poet as it appears after Reading an Account of 
his Life.’’ She said there was to be found embodied in 
Whittier honesty, contentment, warmth, and steadiness of 
affection, and of all these traits that make for man a strong 
and noble character, he lived a beautiful life, and the 
bright light he cast over the world by his influence we feel 
can never be overshadowed. 

Clara B. Webster recited one of Whittier’s poems entitled, 
‘«The Angel of Buena Vista,’’ which was followed by the 
reading of another, ‘‘ The Quaker Reunion,’’ by Bertha A. 
Moore. 

Susan H, Jarrett then read her excellent essay on the 
subject ‘‘ Need of Increased Interest in Our Business Meet- 
ings,’’ which was enjoyed by all, very few of our members 
having been present at the Conference at Woodstown for 
which occasion the essay was written. 

After the report of the Executive Committee many beau- 
tiful sentiments were given, all from the works of Whittier, 
and after a short period of silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet First month 28. MARTHA M. Parry, Sec. 





ByYBERRY, PA.—On the afternoon of the 7th ult., over fifty 
Friends and those interested gathered at Byberry meeting- 
house, according to an announcement, anda Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was organized, with Arabella Carter as president, and 
Rachel Johnson as secretary. 

After the appointment of an Executive Committee Ellwood 
Roberts of Norristown addressed the meeting on the relation 
of Fziends’ Associations to our Meeting, showing much bene- 
fit to be derived, and meetings greatly strengthened thereby. 
His talk was very comprehensive, giving arguments on every 
phase of the subject, and leaving on the minds of his 
interested hearers a more earnest desire for such an aid. 

This move on the part of Byberry Friends has long been 
contemplated, and they feel greatly encouraged at the interest 
already manifested, and hope for not only its continuance, 
but an increase as well. AcG 





HOPEWELL, VA.—-The Young Friends’ Association of 
Hopewell met at the meeting house, Twelfth month 24, w h 
an unusual number of members present. 

The meeting was opened by the president reading the 
fourteenth chapter of John. After roll call and the reading 
of the minutes of last meeting, the appointments for the next 
meeting were read, and the Membership Committee reported 
one new name, to which all agreed, and it was placed upon 
our roll. 

The exercises for the day were then entered into, and 
occupied the usu.l time. Some discussion and voluntary 
remarks added to the interest of the meeting. 

A committee was a>poined to nominate new officers for 
the nextterm. The time aaving arrived for adjournment, it 
was next in order, and after a short silence the meeting closed. 


sea re MS. \L., See. 
fs oo 


CorRNWALL, N. Y.— A meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held at the Seaman Homestead, Twelfth month 31. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Baldwin 
F. Brown. After a short silence the minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. 

A selection from the writings of Benjamin Hallowell, on 
‘‘ What constitutes true Quakerism ?’’ was read by Mary K. 
Brown. A paper by Baldwin F. Brown, on capital punishment, 
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led to a general and very interesting discussion. 
were given by nearly all present. 

The time of the present officers having expired, the follow- 
ing were appointed for the next three months: President, 
Tneodore K. Barton ; secretary, Marianna Seaman ; treasurer, 
Lizzie Hunter. Isaac M. Cocks was added to the program 
committee 

Charles F. Seaman was appointed to prepare a paper for 
our next meeting, Lydia A. Cocks to read a selection, and J. 
Pierre Seaman to give a recitation. 

The roll was called. Then adjourned to meet at the home 
of Charles E. Cocks, in four weeks. 


MARIANNA SEAMAN, Secretary. 


Sentiments 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association of Cincinnati 
met at the home of Isaac Butterworth, First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 31. 

The program was opened with a recitation, ‘‘ The Song of 
the Market-place,’’ given by Agnes Dunning. Cora Murray 
read a very able paper on Theodore Parker, giving an account 
of his life and work, and brief extracts from some of his most 
noted sermons. 

Other interesting features of the program were a poem 
entitled ‘‘Autumn Leaf,’’ read by Edith Butterworth, and an 
article from the current number of the Ou/é/ook, read by Edwin 
Griest. GRACE D. HALL, Ass't Clerk. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

| THINK this is the first year of the 20th Century, for reasons 
given below. We agree with you that it takes one hundred 
years to make a century, but the first year began at nothing, 
then when 12 months expire we record one year, and not until 
then because when we write one year and six months, those 
six months area part of the second year, and when 24 months 
expire we record two years, and so on up to 100. Then as 
soon as we can write the year 100 that period of time will have 
expired. Therefore, any other hundred. As compared to a 
board fence we must count the panels and not the posts. 

Virginia, A FARMER Boy. 

[If our correspondent will re-read his own letter it ought 
to convince him precisely the opposite of what he expects it 
todo. The ‘‘ first year,’’ he says, ‘‘began at nothing.’ It 
did certainly degin at o, but the instant it began it was the first 
year,—that is, not the year Nothing, but the year 1. It would 
be, of course, according to the system now in use, ‘‘ the year 
1.\' When it was ended there was one year done, and when 
one hundred years were ended there was a century done, and 
at the end of nineteen hundred years, there were nineteen 
centuries. In the case of a baby, its first year is not nothing, 
but the first year, and a person is not a century old till he 
lives one hundred years.—Ebs. | 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A SUBSCRIBER in New England, forwarding his subscription 
for 1900 to the INTELLIGENCER, says: ‘*I value the paper 
more and more. It is especially helpful to those who are not 
among Friends. | wish it all success."’ 

From a Friend in England : 

‘* We in England are having now—as you had last year 
—a proving of our Quakerism by this sad Transvaal war. 
The fever in the public at large is still raging furiously. We 
have to possess our souls in patience, and can do but little 
but wait until the fever abates, when we can be heard. 
Happily there is little weakness apparent. But the eccles- 
iastics are rampantly blessing the war, justifying it mainly 
by Old Testament texts. They forget or ignore that there is 
such a thing as evolution even in religion, and preach as 


though we were sunk in Judaism. Alas, clericalism and 
militarism go hand in hand!”"’ 


A MOVE has been made at Brussels to induce the United 
States to offer mediation in the British-Boer war. 








METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1899. 


Mean barometer, 


0.12 
Highest barometer during the month, 16th, caaie 
Lowest barometer during the month, 24th, 29.113 
Mean temperature, 38.6 
Highest temperature during the month, 11th, 66. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 31st, 9. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 46. 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 31.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 11th, 23. 
Least daily range of temperature, 26th, 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 14.6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73-5 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 28. 
Total precipitation, rain, melted snow, inches, 1.44 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, .5§9 of an inch 
of rain, on the 24th. 


Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of precipitation fell, 8. 
Number of clear days 13, fair days 13, cloudy days § 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Solar halo on the 27th 


Lunar halos on the 13th and 18th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., §9.5 on 12th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 9 on 3Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 31.6. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 55.5 on Ith. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 12 on 30th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 34. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 32.8°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 46° and 31.3° respectively, give amonthly mean of 38.6°, which 
is 1.5° above the normal and 2.5° above the corresponding month in 


1898. 


The total amount of precipitation for the month, 1.44, is rather 
less than one-half the normal. 


The total snow-fall during the month, .5 inch, fell on the 27th and 
28th, also very light flurries of snow on the 4th, 6th, 8th, 29th, and 
30th. A trace on the ground at the end of the month. 


JouHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfih month 31. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IN THE SILENCE. 
WHEN the world's mad rush of business, 
Cares, or sorrows press us sore, 
Or its pleasures so absorb us 
We have room for little more, 
Let us ere we lose the soul-life, 
Which alone makes earth complete, 
ather into reverent silence 
Where our souls the Father meet. 


Oh this silence! precious silence ! 
How it glows with living light, 
As it brings into the presence 
Of the spirit sunshine bright ; 
How it lifts the clouds of darkness, 
Rolls the mists of earth away, 
Floods the soul with joy eternal, 
Thus to own Truth’s mighty sway. 


Here temptations’ ruthless power 
Soon is shorn of all its might, 

As this sweet and living silence 
Points the way to truth and right. 

Earth's ambitions swiftly scatter, 
False illusions pass away, 

For they cannot stand the search-light 
Of the Truth’s celestial ray. 


Come into this blesséd silence, 
All ye heavy-laden, come, 
Here to find the open doorway 
‘+ Leading to our Heavenly home. 
Waiting not for death to free us, 
But to find our Heaven here 
‘«Sons of God,’’ we are this moment 
And our ‘heaven always near. 
Richmond, Indiana. ANNA M. STARR. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LIFE’S CHANGES. 


Our lives are full of changes 
That take us by surprise, 

Tho’ all things He arranges 
Who only is All-wise. 


‘Tis sin that mars the beauty 
Our lives would oft display, 
If in the path of duty 
We walked from day to day. 


A tangled skein we find it, 
As from that path we swerve, 
Nor can our skill unwind it 
While self alone we serve. 


The bells on high are ringing 
Sweet tunes we cannot hear, 

While to our idols clinging, 
Forgetting God is near. 


The light of glory streaming 
From Heaven we may not see, 
While we are idly dreaming 
Of what may never be. 


Nor will the mere profession 
Of creeds that live and die, 
Ensure us the possession 
Of true nobility. 


In Christ alone is centred 
The glory we shall find, 

When, on his service entered, 
We leave the world behind. 


The Christian's joy increaseth, 
Tho’ years may changes bring ; 
And when earth’s music ceaseth, 
The bells of Heaven still ring. 
Clevedon, England. WILLIAM KITCHING. 


A MINISTER’S EARLY EXPERIENCE. 
Charles G. Ames, formerly of Philadelphia, now in charge of the 
church of the Disciples, Boston, preached a special sermon on the Igth 
of Eleventh month last, in commemoration of his completing a half 
century in the ministry. His account of his early experiences strikes 


us as especially interesting. He was in early life a Free Baptist; 
later, and now, a Unitarian. 


I am to share with you, in the confidence of a precious 
friendship, the memory of a scene enacted on the 19th 
of November, 1849, just fifty years ago to-day, in a 
little country meeting-house of Northern Ohio. The 
pastors and delegates of a few small Free Baptist 
churches were holding what they called a quarterly 
meeting. One of the churches had sent up a request 
for the ordination of one of its members,—a youth 
who had already been preaching three years as a 
licentiate. The candidate was briefly questioned. 
The meeting voted unanimously to proceed with the 


ceremony. 
A sermon was delivered from a text of three 
words, “Apt to teach.” I remember some sentences 


of the charge which I stood up to receive: ‘‘ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. Even 
the great apostle feared lest, after preaching to others, 
he himself should bea castaway. Others have fallen.” 
A solemn hush fell on the assembly, for repeated 
clerical scandals had distracted and desolated some of 
the churches. Next I knelt in front of the pulpit, 
and felt the hands of two of the brethren laid on my 
head, while one of them prayed that mine might bea 
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dedicated and useful life. Then they sang ‘‘ Corona- 
tion,’ — 
‘* All hail the great Immanuel’s name ! 
Let angels prostrate fall.’’ 

The minister who gave out the hymn was Elder 
Ball, and, when he read the phrase “this terrestrial 
ball,”” a mischievous thought flashed through my 
sober consciousness ; and he afterward confessed to 
me that Satan had played him the same trick. And 
now they saluted me as “Elder Ames.”’ I was 
twenty-one, and was said to look like fourteen,—so 
immature, so verdant! . , 

Three years before, the church to which I be- 
longed in New Hampshire during my printer-boy 
days, had heard my first attempt at preaching, and 
had voted ‘that Brother Ames be licensed to im- 
prove his gift,”—-a phrase which seemed to me most 
happily chosen. So at eighteen I had set off for the 
West, to attempt a very great business on a very 
small capital, with a maximum of zeal and a minimum 
of wisdom. 

But the source of the rivulet was still further back. 
In early convert days, at fourteen, kneeling in soli- 
tude, I felt rather than heard the question, “ Are 
you willing to become a preacher?’’ And the an- 
swer came swiftly: ‘I will be, and do whatever God 
requires.’ From that day to this, the preacher’s 
themes and his work have been the leading subject 
of thought. Of course, a growing boy makes room 
in his mind for much else besides the desire to get to 
heaven and to lead others there ; but already life had 
settled to a serious purpose. I had renounced all 
“the lying vanities’: novels, cards, dances, and 
theatres had no place in my program. The church 
was a ship; all this world was a raging sea. 

My preparation was scanty. I dare not say it 
was superficial, except to the shallow capacity of 
youth. I meditated much on the lives and words of 
prophets, apostles, and famous evangelists. I pon- 
dered Paul's letters to Timothy and Titus, and I tried 
to get inside the words and spirit of Jesus. I know 
now that deeper foundations had been laid in child- 
hood. There were sacred impressions of duty and 
a long outlook toward eternity. There were germs 
of reverence, dependence, mystery, and trust. Wes- 
ley’s reminiscence still comes back to me as my own: 

‘‘ With glimpses of the mighty God 
Delighted and afraid.”’ 

There was also direct contact with nature in the 
unspoiled country life, with “ bird and bush and flow- 
ing water,” with orchards and old woods, with the 
processes of ploughing, planting, tending, and harvest- 
ing, with industrial discipline, the feeling of tools, the 
handling of wood, stone, iron, and brick, with the 
innocent stupidity of domestic animals, with hard 
rubs against the rough men on the farm, and the 
comradeship or rivalry of schoolmates. Then there 
was ever the march of the seasons, ‘‘ the everlasting 
greatness of the sky,” and on summer and winter 
nights the tracing ot the constellations by help of a 
map of the heavens. I could not foresee that in time 
all this was to yield parables which would make it 
easier to understand the Wandering Teacher of 
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Galilee, whose name we all’use with more familiarity 
than insight. 

Two forces were at work to make me a preacher,— 
interest in religion and interest in mankind,—both 
blending in a spiritual interpretation of the world. 
They are the same forces which have produced the 
Church. There was never a time when the thought 
of God did not penetrate me, nor when the sight of a 
human being did not make some kind of appeal. 

To a growing lad there comes a time when he 
feels that he must be something and do something, 
when he plans or dreams about some life-work that 
shall be agreeable, profitable, or honorable. Men are 
said to choose the ministry from various motives. 
Some because they think it respectable and easy, 
some because they have a liking for a career which 
brings them before the public, some because it offers 
an intellectual interest, some from zeal to propogatea 
doctrine or to build a sect, and many, I believe, from 
higher and deeper reasons. I always heard it spoken 
of, not as a trade or profession, but as a holy calling, 
whose end it was to learn and teach true religion, or, 
as the more zealous expressed it, to save souls from 
sin and hell. 

Do you know what it is to be thinking day and 
night of such a work ? to be seeing your fellow-beings 
in awful peril ? to long for power from above to reach, 
help, save, and heal ? and then, in all seriousness, to 
inquire for the true message of salvation, and to pray 
that you may catch Christ’s own spirit of compassion 
for the sinful? Do you know how a boy can try to 
think about questions of the soul, and to feel his way 
through ignorance, weakness, and perplexity toward 
the Eternal Light ? 

These vast and vague matters were wrapped up 
for me in a few phrases, which I was taught to call 
evangelical doctrine. My passionate desire to win 
men to the religious life poured itself out in the use 
of these phrases. My mind moved in a narrow circle 
of ideas, but with intense and unselfish sincerity, with 
no taint of worldly ambition. Never since have I 
been allowed to feel for one hour that I had a right 
to live only for self. ‘ 

There came at length—not suddenly, but with 
widening experience and the growth of years, years 
of active missionary work on the frontier—a serious 
crisis, a period of doctrinal questioning and transition. 
The limitations of our church fellowship, the import- 
ance we attached to a certain way of using water ina 
ceremony, and the type of Christian character 
produced by our methods and ideas became causes of 
painful concern. Some of the beliefs which I had 
accepted and taught, honestly enough, but without 
adequate examination, grew doubtful and partly 
unreal. It was a perilous period ; for faith seemed 


endangered by letting go the old creed, and sincerity | 


seemed endangered by trying to hold on with my 
eyes shut. Should I bravely look reality in the face, 
or try to keep the peace by saying my prayers and 
asking no questions ? , 

It would be a long story. The outcome was that 
I became a Catholic, but without Roman, Anglican, 
or other limitations. I found myself at home in the 


i 





world of religion, caring as little for sectarian divisions © 


as a squirrel cares for rail fences and stone walls in 


woods and fields. All the problems lay open, and I 
was in no haste to settle them till the light should 
show the way. My new business was to feel after 
the everlasting foundations of the spiritual order,— 
foundations which lie deeper than church or creed or 
book, in the soul of man and the world of God; or, 
as Lowell says, “in that original and Eternal Life 
out of which all the traditions have arisen.” My 
respect, sympathy, and fellowship expanded to include 
all honest men,—to include those who honestly 


excluded me because I no longer shared their doctrines 
and methods. 


A Yellow-Jacket Story. 
THE editor of Meehans’ Monthly is not satisfied with the 
theory that animals and insects only have ‘‘instinct’’ ; he 
thinks they have reason, too. He tells this anecdote : 


One day, in the middle of October, the writer tested an 
apple, partly rotten, and threw the remains into a waste-paper 
box under the desk. It was soon covered by paper waste. 
The windows were half open, for it was an unusually warm 
October day. Bees and honey-loving insects had long been 
torest. A solitary ‘‘ yellow-jacket’’ entered the open window, 
and steadily searched every cranny of the room. At length 
his search among the waste paper indicated what he was look- 
ing for. He soon made up his mind, however, that the apple 
remains were too deeply buried in the box for him, and gave 
itup. Satisfied of this, he did not hunt around for other 
things, but slowly, in a manner dignified, went to the window 
for his departure. He went too low, against the glass, and 
not to the opening above. But here he imitated human na- 
ture. Seeing nothing, for the glass was very clear, he must 
have taken his sudden stoppage as the work of a ghost. He 
tried and tried again at other windows, with a like failure. 
At length he halted, and seemed to turn philosopher, and was 
evidently reasoning on the situation. His next flight was 
across the room, but towards the real opening, by which he 
again emerged to the outer world. 

A correspondent recently suggested that insects and other 
creatures may have keener scent than they get credit for, and 
do not need color to guide them to honeyed secretions to near 
the extent sensational writers would have us believe. This 
incident proves this. The solitary wasp must have scented 
this rotten apple from a long distance. It was guided to the 
spot by good judgment,—and by good judgment gave up the 
pursuit when it reasoned that the prize was hopeless. It did 
not get confused at its first rebuff against the glass, but knew 
that if there was a place to get in, there must be a place to 
get out. It went coolly to work on that line, to final success. 
And all this, according to old authors, is blind instinct. To 
our mind, if it be not reasoning from facts, and subsequent 


judgment on them, there is no such thing as reason and judg- 
ment in the world. 


War for Mine Dividends. 
A MAN named John Hays Hammond, commonly spoken of as 
‘an American,’’ is one of those who were concerned in the 
Jamieson Raid on the Transvaal Republic, two years ago, and 


being captured, was released by the magnanimity of the Boers. 
He rewards this by urging on the attack upon them. 

In London, Hammond has been proclaiming that if the 
attack succeeds, the labor cost of operating the gold mines at 
Johannesburg can be much reduced. This is explained to 
mean that under a semi-slave system like that used in the 
diamond mines at Kimberley the native Africans can be 
procured and compelled to work at very low wages. 

In a recent interview for the Engineering Magazine 
Hammond said that ‘‘ the drastic measures finally adopted,’’— 
the war—would be ‘‘ ultimately of far greater benefit to the 
mining industry of South Africa than the economic reforms 
which otherwise would have been grudgingly granted.’’ ‘‘Six 
shillings per ton,’’ he said, ‘‘ would bea conservative estimate 
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of the direct and indirect benefits of good government. This 
saving would be equivalent to an enhanced profit per claim 
of £7,500 to £12,000, and would result in an increase of 
annual dividends by £2, 199,434, based on last year's tonnage 
of ore crushed.”’ 

In England many believe that the original impulse of the 
war, supplied by influential forces in London, is purely 
financial—the desire of those interested in the mining com- 
panies to get fuller control of the mines, and work them at 
cheaper labor cost and greater profit. Hays Hammond's 
arguments support this view. The North American, of Phila- 
delphia, commenting upon them, says: ‘‘If it costs twenty 
thousand lives to conquer the Transvaal, and this expenditure 
produces an increase of $11,000,000 a year in the dividends 
of the mining companies, each life will be bringing an annual 
return of $550. This is 5 per cent. interest on $11,000, which 
is more than an ordinary life, of the class from which most 
soldiers are drawn, is considered to be worth in any civilized 
community. In some American States $5,000 is the extreme 
amount a corporation can be charged for any life it may have 
occasion to use in its business.’ 


Old Deeds at Swarthmore. 
THREE relics of unusual interest have been presented to 
Swarthmore College. They are the original deeds and trans- 
fer for land on which the College stands. The main docu- 
ment is a grant, a warrant, by William Penn to Henry Mad- 


dock and James Kennedy of 1,500 acres of land, located in 
the province of Pennsylvania. It bears the date of 1681 and 
the signature of the Founder of the State himself, It was 
recorded at the ‘‘ Rolls Office,’’ of Philadelphia, on the 
‘fourth day of Ninth month, 1687.”’ 

The second document is a transfer by Henry Maddock of 
his interest in the grant to his son, and is dated August 29, 
1701. It mentions as a consideration the ‘‘sum of twenty 
shillings, good and lawful money of England.”’ 

The third and most important paper is a patent, under 
which over 1,000 acres of the grant was located. It bears 
date of 1702, and is signed by Edward Shippen, Griffith 
Owen, Thomas Story, and James Logan, who were William 
Penn's Commissioners for the sale of his lands. It was re- 
corded in the ‘‘ Rolls Office"’ of Philadelphia in 1702. 

The tract that is now the campus of Swarthmore College 
is described as follows: ‘‘In Springfield township, in the 
county of Chester, bounded and containing as follows, viz, 
beginning at a Black Oak tree standing in the line of Jacob 
Sincock, from these extending south 55 degrees, W. by the 
land of Charles Whittaker, James Sincock and Henry Frost ; 


i 


64 perches to a White Oak, by Crum creek, thereon by said | 


creek 640 perches by the several courses thereof, to a White 
Oak, thereon north 54 degrees eastward, 578 perches to a 
Black Oak, then south 55 degrees, easterly, 363 perches to 
the first mentioned oak, containing 1,156 acres.’’ The 
beginning of the course is near the present borough of Morton. 

The documents are of parchment, and in a remarkable 
state of preservation. One of the deeds bears two 6-pence 
tax stamps used in the early days of thecolonies. The papers 
were presented to the College by Charles Ogden, in whose 
family they have been since they were originally drawn up. 
As is so often the case, the wax seal, originally attached to 
the patent by a ribbon, and enclosed in a box, has been lost. 


Whittier’s Slippers. 
{n a recent batch of previously unpublished Whittier letters, 
contributed to the Ladies’ Home Journal, Samuel T. Pickard 
says: 

*« One evening as I sat with Mr. Whittier before his Franklin 
stove he hospitably brought forward a pair of slippers, and 
laughed as he pointed at the satirical device embroidered upon 
them. He said ‘Gail Hamilton’ worked them for him when 
his war-time poems were being published. They represented 
a pair of belligerent Amercan eagles, armed with the 
thunderbolts of Jove, and they were done in the soberest 
Quaker drab—thunderbolts and all! ‘Thee sees,’ he said, 
« she is as sharp with her needle as with her pen !’"’ 





Horrible Prisons in Cuba. 
CHARLTON T. Lewis, of New York, who recently examined 


the prisons of Cuba, reported to Secretary of War Root that 
their condition was extremely bad. 


‘*Great prisons,’’ he says, ‘‘ are overcrowded with men 
and boys. Assassins, brigands, pickpockets, and young men 
charged with disorderly conduct, or merely suspected of 
slight offenses, are herded together in absolute idleness and 
unrestricted intercourse. With no change of clothing, no 
blanket or semblance of bed, many hundreds sleep on bare 
stones, where filth and vermin are kept down only by constant 
sprinkling with disinfectants. In the Havana Carcel, worse 
than the Newgate of John Howard, I found on December 2 
twenty-two American citizens, some of whom had been there 
five months or longer, begging in vain for a hearing.”’ 

The attention of the new Governor, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
has been given to the subject, since C. T. Lewis's report, and 
he has ordered the discharge of a number of those who were 
detained without trial. 

Further details on the subject are sent from Havana, on 
the 8th inst. The dispatch says that the investigations ordered 
by Gen. Wood reveal a state of affairs even worse than had 
been expected. ‘‘ Many cases seem to have been absolutely 
forgotten. Men have been found who have been waiting for 
years to betried. Some of the unfortunates have been in 
detention several years for offences so slight that, had these 
been committed in the United States, the offenders would have 
been let off with a small fine or few days’ imprisonment.”’ 





The Saloon at Manila. 
In an address before the Congregational Club of New York 
city, on the 18th ult., (reported in the /ndependent, 28th), 
President Schurman, of Cornell University, who was head of 
the ‘‘Commission’’ sent out by President McKinley to the 
Philippines, spoke of some of his observations : 

‘* During my stay in the Philippines nothing surprised me 
more than the appearance, intelligence, and deportment of 
the educated natives. Their characteristics are often pleasing 
to foreigners. For one thing, they are very temperate and 
cleanly. I regret that the Americans allowed the saloon to 
get a foothold on the islands. ‘That has hurt the Americans 
more than anything else, and the spectacle of Americans 
drunk awakens disgust in the Filipinos. We suppressed the 
cock-fight there and permitted the taverns to flourish. One 
emphasized the Filipino frailty, and the other the American 
vice. J suppose wherever there are 65,000 Anglo-Saxons 
there will always be some drunkards, and it seems difficult to 
prevent it. But it was unfortunate that we introduced and 
established the saloon there ; to corrupt the natives and to 


exhibit to them the vice of our race. I have never seen a 
Filipino drunkard.”’ 





Lynchings in 1899. 
Chicago Tribune. 
THERE have been 107 lynchings in the United States during 
1899. Of these 103 were in the South and four in the North. 
Of the sufferers 84 were blacks and 23 whites. 

Forty-four persons were lynched for murder, eleven for 
complicity iu murder, one for arson and murder, eleven for 
rape, six for alleged rape, and one for rape and murder. It 
is apparent that rape is not the paramount cause of Southern 
lynchings it was once. 

Over 60 per cent. of these summary executions were in 
four Southern States. Georgia heads the list with 28. Then 
Mississippi follows with 14, Louisiana with 13,and Arkansas 
with 11. Of the four Northern lynchings, three were in 


Kansas and one in Pennsylvania. 

While it is deplorable that as many as 107 persons should 
have been put to death otherwise than in accordance with the 
forms of law, yet there is some comfort to be drawn from the 
fact that the record for 1899 is the smallest in fifteen years, 
and falls below the figures for 1898 by twenty. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE news from South Africa during last week was mostly 
unfavorable to the British. The success ascribed to Gen. 
French at Colesberg appeared, upon fuller reports, to have 
been overstated. A ‘‘sortie’’ by part of French's force, on 
the 6th, resulted in its repulse, with seventy taken prisoners, 
including seven officers. 

On the same day the Boers attacked Ladysmith, and the 
fighting continued fiercely for seventeen hours, the dispatches 
State. They were finally repulsed by the British, buta renewed 
attack was feared, and it was supposed that the garrison, 


which is much weakened, would have greater difficulty in | 


holding the place. The loss of life on both sides was heavy, 


SIncE the reports of the assault on Ladysmith by the 
Boers, on the 6th inst., and its repulse, there has been no 
further important news from South Africa, up to this writing. 


Great anxiety is shown in England to know the list of the | 
dead and wounded. It is stated that the Boer towns are | 


crowded with wounded, and that their hospital and surgical 
facilities are inadequate. The women are said to be in the 
fields raising the crops (it is now summer there). The losses 
of England, according to an official report of the War Office, 
have been (not including the Ladysmith battles on the 6th), 
7,213 — being 1,027 killed, wounded, and 2,517 
‘* missing.”’ 


3,675 


THERE is no indication of the cessation of military 
operations in the Philippine Islands. 
now there, including those on the bay, is 65,000. Recruits 
are sent out continually to fill the places of those dead or 
coming home. An extensive plot for a rising in Manila is 
said to have been discovered on the Ist instant, and two more 


addition to the 3,000 already in the city. 

A dispatch on the 8th from Manila reports several severe 
engagements. In one ofthese the Filipinos ‘‘ left on the field 
65 dead and 40 wounded."’ This was in the province of 
Cavite, near Manila. The loss ofthe United States troops, as 
far as heard from, was 5 killed and 24 wounded. 

THE Executive Committee of the International Peace 
Society, at Berne, Switzerland, has sent a telegram to Presi- 
ent Mc Kinley, asking him to intervene, with a view of end- 


AN old housekeeper, whose kitchen oil- | 
cloth is always the envy of visitors to her 
kitchen, explained the other day, when 
asked how she kept it so bright, that it 


had had a wash of glue water. Melt 
some glue in an ordinary glue pot. Wash | 


the oilcloth and letitdry. Inthe evening, 
when there will be no returns to the 
kitchen, wash the oilcloth in a weak solu- 
tion of the glue water with a flannel cloth. 
If the dry season of the year is chosen 
the floor will be dry by morning. This 
treatment given an oilcloth that is be- 
ginning to lose its lustre will make it look 
like new. To keep it from fraying on the 
edges paint the edges around the room 
with a stronger solution of the glue water 
while it is hot. 


ANOTHER instance of the sort of things 
one might wish to have expressed differ- 
ently : A doctor had written a note to the 
lady ; and on his next visit she asked 
him to tell her what two words in it were, 
as she had been unable to decipher them. 
‘«It has been said of me that my writing 
is the worst thing about me,’’ said the 
physician, laughingly, as he surveyed his 
own scrawl with doubt. ‘‘Oh, but I'm 
sure that is not so!'’ was the hasty dis- 
claimer. ‘‘ Far from it, doctor !—far from 
it !"'—[Exchange. ] 
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The United States force | 








| of which the Erie Canal is the main part. 


regiments of troops were asked for by the Provost Marshal, in | widen and deepen the present canals, at acost of $20,000,000, 


ing the war in South Africa. It is also said that King Leo- 
pold, of Belgium, has made a private appeal to Queen Vic- 
toria, but that she (on advice of the ministry), declined to 
consider an offer of mediation. A Washington dispatch, gth, 
Says it is considered there that affairs are approaching a crisis, 
and that some action by European nations is likely to occur, 
especially if Ladysmith should be captured. The German 
Emperor has shown a change of attitude since the seizure 
and detention of German ships by English war-ships. 


LIEUTENANT J. C. GILMORE, of the United States gunboat 
Yorktown, who was captured by the Filipinos last spring, near 
Baler, on the east coast of Luzon, and rescued, with several 
companions, afew days ago by a force of United States troops, 
arrived at Manila on the 7th instant, and described the hard- 
ships and danger they had suffered. Thedispatch says, ‘‘ he 
speaks warmly of Aguinaldo and very bitterly against General 
Tino, declaring that while in the former's jurisdiction he was 
treated splendidly, but that after he fell into Tino’s hands he 
suffered everything.”’ 

A DISPATCH from Vancouver, British Columbia, on the 
5th inst., says that Manila newspapers received there report 
that that city is threatened by a new kind of plague which has 
attacked neighboring towns. It is said to have been caused 
by the eating ofthe flesh of animals which have died of disease. 
Patients die of this plague within forty-eight hours from the 
attack. 

THE special Canal Commission of New York, appointed 
by Governor Roosevelt, have recommended two plans, 

alternatively, in reference to the canal system of that State, — 
One plan is to 


so as to fit them for their fullest service upon present plans of 
operation. The other is to spend $60,000,000 in converting 
the system into a great ship-canal connecting the lakes with 
the ocean. 

The great improvement of the Welland Canal (connecting 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, on the Canada side) and other 
Canadian canals, threatens to divert a large part of the Lake 


| trade from New York to Montreal, and some such development 
_ of the New York canals as the Commission proposes is likely 
| to be a opted. 
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In the case of M. S. Quay’s claim to a seat in the United 


States Senate upon the appointment made by Governor Stone, 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections voted adversely, 
4 to 3, onthe sthinstant. It is now said that the case may 
not be brought up in the Senate for some time. The same 
committee is investigating the charges against Senator Clark, 
of Montana, who is charged with bribery in securing his seat. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A QUALIFIED form of slavery, called ‘‘ contract labor,’’ exists 
in the Hawarian Islands, and has been largely developed 
since the possession of the Islands by the United States. The 
report of the United States Government agent, Haywood, to 
the Department of State, shows that on October 31, 1899, 
there were 35,987 laborers in the islands. Of these 15,346 
were free laborers, and all the rest—20,641—-were ‘‘ contract’”’ 
laborers. 


—Complaint is made of public ‘‘ apathy ’’ in regard to the 
proposed erection of a permanent ‘‘ Dewey arch,’ or ‘‘Naval 
arch,’’ in New York City. Of the million dollars asked for, 
about $150,000 has been subscribed. The furore over Ad- 
miral Dewey has entirely died away. 

—All fear of a coal famine in Chicago, because of a strike 
of the teamsters, was dispelled on the 2d inst., when the Coal 
Team Owners’ Association signed a contract, binding them 
to pay the union scale until January 1, 1901. The employers 
also agree to hire only union men. 

—A Washington dispatch says that President Schurman 
will not return to the Philippines when the other members of 
the Philippine Commission go back to Manila. Admiral 
Dewey's return is also more than doubtful. 


—All women found in public bars in Norfolk, Va., here- 
after will be arrested under an order issued to the police by 
the police justice. The decision grew out of a case involving 
the liability of the barkeeper or the women themselves for 
their presence there, and the court held the women to be re- 
sponsible. 


—There have already been nearly 25,000 applications for 
pensions on account of services in Cuba and the Philippines. 
From one regiment, the 9th Massachusetts, 650 applications 
have been filed. It is clearly evident that there will be rela- 
tively many more pension claims from the service of 1898- 
Igoo than in any previous one. 


—The commissioners of the District of Columbia have de- 
cided that the druggists of Washington cannot sell malt ex- 
tracts without the prescription of a reputable physician. 
This is in line with the decision of the police court that all 
such liquids come within the express provisions of the liquor 
law. 

—According to the returns collected by the Raz/road Ga- 
zette, 4,557 miles of railroad were laid in this country in 1899, 
against 3,265 miles in 1898. The average of the four previ- 
ous years was about 2,000 miles. Iowa leads with 552 miles. 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Delaware, and Nevada laid 
none. 


—Dr. von Bloch, the Russian writer, announces that the 
proposed Russian war exhibit at the Paris Exposition will be 
omitted upon the Czar’s order. It was an exhibit to exem- 
plify the horrors of war. 


—Captain Leary, the United States naval Governor of 
the island of Guam, in the Pacific ocean, has abolished the 


Spanish system of peonage, amounting to slavery, and has 
deported all the Spanish priests from the island. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Second month 27, by special 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car and con- 
necting at El] Paso with the ‘* Mexico and Cali- 
fornia Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, 
for tour through California, returning by Third 
month 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $375 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin 
Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


FORTY-SIX DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally-con- 
ducted tour to Mexico and California which 
leaves New York and Philadelphia on Second 
month 12 (Pittsburg Second month 13) by 
special Pullman train, covers a large and inten- 
sely interesting portion of North America. 
Mexico, California, and Colorado are a mighty 
trio in all that appeals to and fascinates the 
tourist. 

Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tampico, 
Guanajuata, Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of 
Mexico (five days), Cuernavaca, Aguascalientes, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. Hamilton) , Del 
Monte, San Francisco (five days), Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, Chicago, and 
other points of interest. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico, and nineteen in California. 


The ‘* Mexico and California Special,’’ an 
exclusively Pullman train of Parlor-Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping, and Observa- 
tion cars, will be used over the entire route. 

Round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses during entire trip, $550 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad System east of 
Pittsburg ; $545 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C. ; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


————————— 


WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Few short journeys are more interesting than 
a trip to Washington, the Nation’s Capital ; and 
such trips can be made most satisfactorily by 
participating in the three-day personally-con- 
ducted tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Besides the advantages in rates secured, the 
absolute freedom from care, and the general 
comfort and convenience afforded, an extended 
experience and familiarity with the city enables 
the Tourist Agents of this company to visit the 
various points of interest with the least confusion 
and delay and at the most opportune moments, 
thus insuring an economy of time not otherwise 
attainable. . 

The next tour of the season leaves Fifth-day 
of next week, the 18th instant. Round-trip 
rate, covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and guides, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.50 from Trenton, 
and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
| Metropolitan, or National Hotel,$2. 50 less. Side 

trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point 
| Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 


i 














All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 
| For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
| AND WASHINGTON. 
| 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The first of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day Second month 3. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will 
be sold at arate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 

| sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
| rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 


‘*WERE you out in all that rain?’’ 
asked the Clifton girl. ‘‘No,’’ said the 
young woman from Boston, ‘‘ I was merely 
in the portion of rain that descended in 
my immediate vicinity.’’ 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 17th, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 

*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place 
on Fifth-day next, the 18th, in the afternoon, 
at 3 o'clock. 

*,* A Temperance meeting will be held at 
the meeting-house, Trenton, N. J., on First- 
day, First month 21, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 

Principal Joseph S. Walton, of Philadelphia, 
and others, will address the meeting. 

JoHN R. SATTERTHWAITE, 

Chairman Burlington Quarterly Meeting 
Philanthropic Committee. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will beSheld in the meet- 
ing-house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, 
First month 21, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil 
anthropic Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at New Garden meeting 
house, First day, First month 21, at 2 0’clock. 
It is expected that Mary Heald Way will deliver 
an address. Other exercises will also be given. 

JoHN HOWARD BrooMELL, Clerk. 


*,* Henry W. Wilbur, of New York Yearly 
Meeting, will address a meeting to be held in 
Race Street meeting-house, Sixth-day, First 
month Ig, at8 o’clock p.m. Subject, ‘‘ Factors 
and Forces in American Civilization.’’ This 
Friend is well-known to many as an interesting 
and forceful speaker, and we hope all who can 
arrange to do so, will attend the meeting. 


*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made the following 
appointments: 

First MONTH, 1900: 
21. Woodbury, Io a. m. 

*.* Friends wishing to attend Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, to be held at Waterford, Lou- 
doun county, Va., take train First month 12 
and 13, leaving Sixth Street depot, Washington, 
D. C., at ga. m. and 4.30 p. m., for Pzonian 
Springs. Ask for Friends’ tickets to the Quar- 
terly Meeting. Tickets good to January 20. 
Carriages will be in waiting at Pzeonian Springs 
to take Friends to homes. S. A. G. 


*,* The visiting committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the follow- 
ing meetings during First month, Igoo: 

14. Fawn Grove, Pa. 

21. Fallston, Md. 

28. Little Britain, Pa. 

JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend 
meetings as follows ; 

First MONTH, 1900: 
14. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
28. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


In a recent paper by Francis Galton on 
‘*Finger-prints of Young Children,’’ he 
demonstrated that clear prints of all ten 
fingers of a baby would suffice for after- 
identification by an expert, but by an ex- 
pert only. Although new ridges may 
appear in infantile life, the type of each 
pattern persists all through life, and is 
never doubtful to a practiced eye. 
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OLD MEXICO. 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through Old Mexico, by special Pullman train 
of parlor-smoking, dining, sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia Second month 12, visiting all 
the principal points of interest in the ‘* Land of 
Montezuma,’’ and spending five days in the City 
of Mexico 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $300 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore. Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 





OVER 1,000 houses in London are ten- 
antless because they are popularly sup- 
posed to be haunted. 


HERE is an advertisement from an 
English provincial journal: ‘‘ Wanted, 
for a sober family, a man of light weight, 
who fears the Lord and can drive a pair 
of horses. He must occasionally wait at 
table, join the household prayer, look 
after the horses, and read a chapter of 
the Bible. He must—God willing !—arise 
at seven o'clock in the morning, and obey 
his master and mistress in all lawful com- 
mands: if he can dress hair, sing psalms, 
and play at cribbage, the more agreeable. 
Wages, 15 guineas a year.’’—[Exchange. ] 


That you should look your best 


You can remove Pimples, Blackheads, and other 


MEDICATED 


For Eczema and all affections of the skin, use Madame Louise’s 
It will beautify the skin, keeping it perfectly 
Cc AUTION The Price of Madame Louise’s Medicated 


————. Complexion Soap is 25 cents per tablet, and 
cannot conscientionsly be retailed for less. 


Mailed Free on receipt of price by addressing 
THE LOUISE INSTITUTE, P. O. Box 549, Philad’a. 


LOUISE ET CIE 


Philadelphia 
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Nature Demands 


the face by using 


LOUISE’S 
ION SOAP 


is AN IDEAL TOILET SOAP, with a 


Beware of Cheap Imitations. | 


Paris 
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FLORIDA. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
Second month 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans. 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals ew route in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passen- 
ger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, 
D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


THE Russians tell a story of the late 
Czar Alexander III., that upon the rare 
occasions when it was incumbent upon 
him to pay a call he would take a gold 
coin bearing his ‘‘image and superscrip- 
tion ’’ and twisting it between thumb and 
finger leave it in lieu of a card—the only 
man in Russia who had strength for the 
feat. 


A NEw crane at the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, will lift a loco- 
motive weighing 196,000 pounds to 4 
height of forty feet, carry it 336 feet, and 
set it down again in three minutes and 
thirty-six seconds. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philade nie Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares Sor college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, os 
INA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AND Day Pupits or Botnu Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for oma or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students oitaninnes when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


° ’ 
Friends Suites, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


FRIENDS’ 








INTELLIGENCER. lil 








SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwaRTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GrRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
eee its ae Special attention given to serv- 
DAIR ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth oa Philadelphice Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 

below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5.30 
Christian Register, ($3), . . - + 4.80 
Christian Register, (mew subscribers), 4.10 


Scientific American, ($3), . . . 4.60 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), . . _. 5 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50), ses 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . . 7.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), . . . - + 450 
The Independent, ($2), . . . . 3.90 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . 2.90 
mee Baton, (33), «4 - s . . - 80 
MONTHLIES. 


British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2), 3.85 


one year, with any of the periodicals named 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 


Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
The Century Magazine, ($4),. . . 5.60 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), . . - 4.70 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . . . . 530 
The Forum, ($3), . . . ae 
North American Review, (8s), > <a |e 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . . . . . 4.60 
Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), . i. ee 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . . . . = 2.35 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . . . 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50) . . . 2.20 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), . 2.45 


QUARTERLIES. 
The New World, (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. Money must accompany the order. 
Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.”’ 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 


and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 


WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING 


City, West PHILADELPHIA, AND DeLaWwarg Co. 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 

526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


Phone No 9, 


Misses’ and Children’s 
Coats and Reefers 


Seasonable and attractive offer- 
ings to-day ; 
new friends for the department : 


At $4.50—Reefers of Rough Cheviot, 
Boucle, Kersey, and Golf Cloth ; sizes 
6 to 12 years ; worth $8.00 and $10.00. 

At $5.00 and $6.00—Misses’ Coats of 
heavy Boucle, sizes 14, 16, and 18 
years ; real value, $10.00 and $13.50. 

At $5.00—Children’s and Misses’ Reef- 
ers, panels lined with satin; sizes 6, 
8, 10, and 12 years ; value $7.50. 

At $7.50 and $8.50—Misses’ Jackets of 
Kersey and rough Cheviot, panels 
lined with silk; some lined with silk 
throughout ; regularly $10.00, $12 oo. 

At $10.50—Misses’ Jackets of Kersey 
and imported Covert Cloth, lined 
throughout with satin; were good 
value at regular prices, $15.00, $18.00. 

At $15.00—Misses’ Jackets of fine Ker- 
sey, sizes 14, 16, and 18 years; satin- 
lined throughout—reduced from $20.00. 

At $8.00 to $12.00—Misses’ Golf Capes, 
made of imported golf rugs, in pretty 
patterns ; worth $12.00 to $15.00. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 
partment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


POPPI AIPA DEI PE I IH IOS 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


prices should make™ 
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Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CarrENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1x25 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles Richards, 1220 Angle S., Tioga. 











CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, go7 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
R aldsuee, t714 Woodstock Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





actual NET CosT. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 










INTELLIGENCER. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuUR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON- FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON HENR 









C. BROWN. 








Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


; AS A CURE FOR 
WHOOPING COUGH and§CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 


and ORDINARY COUGHS. 
At Davocssts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 















nee SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
SAS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, 






. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 









We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 





TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 








CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 







J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 
Rents, Sales, pemerem, etc, otc. etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 

a Specialty. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
its. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 









18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
it S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. ) 
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Brick’s 
lince leat. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Clean, Delicious, and always 
the same. 
No Seeds. No Grit. 


Pe b dP Neh Med? Ne POI AP Led AA Vel PIM Cel 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Manufactured in the historic old town 
of Crosswicks, N. J. 


Visitors always welcome at 

the factory. 

ee ett? Faw 4 

Every day ts a Visitor's Day. Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY A 


SPEED. 


EDGAR BRICK, 


Manufacturer. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 

All Trust ae and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actua 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, ]. ROB: 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant treet OF. Yorn ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 


H; Secretary,C, WALTER BORTON. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 


GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
‘ SAMUEL DUTCHER. CORPORATIONS. £  SZATION. 
(Secon FLOooR. ) 45 North13th Street. INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 2{ years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. 


We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 


Principal and 6% interest guar- 


anteed, 
Send for pamphlet. 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO. 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa. 


Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 





TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


AVLD 
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